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HOTEL METROPOLE 


Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says :—‘An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants,” 








LONDON, W.C. 


HIS MAGNIFICENT HOTEL, situated in NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, very central 
position, affords Residents every Convenience and Comfort. In addition to a large number of Single and Double Bed- 
Rooms there are Elegant Suites of Private Apartments, and Magnificent Public Rooms. 


CHARGES MODERATE. 


Telegraphic Address—‘METROPOLE, LONDON.’ 


<<< 


Established 1825. 


NEAVES FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE ACED. 


BEST anno CHEAPEST. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 


£116,000 was recently paid by a Leading Mercha int for an 
Investment Policy in this Company. 
THE LARGEST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD. 
Send for copy of the 
and read 


INVESTMENT 


INSURANCE. 
Leading Bankers and Merchants are availing themselves of the Investmer 
advantages of the Company's Endowment Policy with Life Option. 
The Company has returned to Policy Holders £60,000,000. Funds in hand exceed £28,400,000. 
In Cash Bonuses alone it has paid over £16,000,000. Annual Income exceeds £6,400,000. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom: 17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.—D, C. HALDEMAN, Genera’ Manager. 


EDINBURGH BRANCH : 108 George Street. GLASGOW BRANCH: Central Chambers, 109 9 Hope Street. 


Fest Your Soap! 


We will supply, free on application, easy tests for Soaps, with bona fide Reports 
from Medical & o:her Scientific Journals, "Sa with Facts & Figures showing 


[Of all Chemists, | 1) WN 0 rf | A S 0 lp [6d., Sd., and 10d.] 


to be the PUREST, SAFEST, & BEST for Skin Irritation, Toilet, Nursery, & Bath. 


—____—-5 





Cana 


BLONDEAU ET CIE, Ryland Road, LONDON, N.W. 











LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET. 
EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET 
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THE ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN BANK, LIMITED. 


Registered under the Victorian Companies Statute, 1364. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL, x ‘ . £ 2,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ‘ : ; : m " 250,000 
PAID UP CAPITAL, 100,000 
RESERVE FUND, RESERVE ‘LIABILITY, anp UNDIVIDED 

PROFITS, : : 170,660 


Head Office—Queen Sreest, Mu.eourne. 
New South Wales Branch—PittT STREET, SYDNEY. 
South Australian Branch—Rovyat EXCHANGE, KING WILLIAM STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 
Tasmanian Branch—LivERPooL, STREET, HosBart. 
London Branch—J. A. CRAVEN, Manager, 120 Cannon Street, E.C. 
Local Directors for Great Britain—Lord Camoys, Hon. ASHLEY G. J. Ponsonsy, 
Jas. BLackwoop, Esq 


Fixed deposits of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the following 
rates of interest :— 
One Year, 5 per Cent. 
2 or 3 Years, 54 per Cent. 


or 5 Years, 6 per Cent. 


DEBENTURES. 

Debentures are issued fora period of 5 years, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum, payable half-yearly by attached coupons. 

Note.—By a special clause in the Bank's Articles of Association depositors and 
debenture holders are secured by having a first claim upon all the assets, securities, 
and moneys of the Bank. 

Balance-Sheets and all further information obtainable at the Bank’s London Office. 

A. & A. PATERSON, C.A., 76 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
District Agents for Edinburgh and South-East of Scotland. 


44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000O——ONE MILLION STERLING, 
In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 
RESERVE FUND, £115,000, 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
§ Major-General F. Nepean Situ, 1o Eton Terrace. 
( Rospert Hunter, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
Manager—GeEorGE Deas, Esq., C.A. 
The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on SPECIAL TERMs, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 
Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 
Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


THE ENGLISH BANK OF THE RIVER PLATE, LIMITED. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,500,000. PAID UP, £750,000. 
RESERVE FUND, £425,000. 

Branches—Buenos Ayres, caer eo, Rosario. 

Deposits received at the Head Office for fixed periods, at rates of interest to be 
ascertained on applicz ation. 

Letters of credit, bills of exchange, and cable transfers issued on the Branches 
and Agencies. 

Bills payable in Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario, and other cities of the 
Argentine and Uruguay Republics negotiated or sent for collection. 

The Bank effects purchases and sales of stock, shares coupons, and other securities, 
collects dividends, and undertakes every description of banking business. 

St. Swituin’s Lang, E.C. BRUCE THORNBURY, Secretary. 


FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Joint Bankers to the Government of Victoria. 
Head Office—MELBOURNE. 
3RANCHES in Vicror1a, New SouTH WALEs, and SouTH AUSTRALIA. 
CapPiITAL,. . . « £2,000,000 | SUBSCRIBED, . £800,000 
Paip-up CAPITA AL, . £400,000 | RESERVE Funp, . £110,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS, £ 400,000. 
London Branch—18 KinG WiL.tiaM STREET, E.C. 
FIXED DEPOSITS of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the 
following Rates of Interest:—6 Months, 3% per annum. 1 Year, 4% per annum. 
2to5 Years, 44% per annum. 
Interest paid Half-yearly from date of Deposit. 
JOHN H. BUTT, Maxager. 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 
Directors. 
GeorGe AULDJo JAMIESON, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
GeEorGE Topp CuieEng, Esq., C.A., E dinburgh. 
Davip Cowan, Esgq., Stockbrok er, Edint burgh. 
Joun M. CRABBIE, Esq. , Merchant, Leith. 
James D. Lawrieg, Esq., Stoc kbroker, Edinburgh. 
The Hon. Francis J. eee c ‘A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq . Edinburgh. 
Joun WARRACK, 7 a Giceeae, Leith. 
Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—Wm. B. DuNLop. 
A ccountant—Joun Scott Tair, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 
REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 


ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation ~and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 
DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 


The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of Despenrures, DEBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
Companigs, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 


OUR AND A HALF PER CENT DEBENTURE. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF DOMINION PARLIAMENT. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, " : : , - £332,876 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, . 2 ; : > ‘ : 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, . 14,383 

A. H. C: AMPBELL, Esq. - Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of 420 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 ~ cent. For 5 years and upwards 43 per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke STREET, EpINBURGH. 


4 
Interest payable half-yearly. 





Directors 














£505,000. 











44, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY 


OF 


CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, Limited. 


CapiTat FuLty SuBscRIBED, . ‘ ‘ $1,000,000 © o 
CapiTat Paip Up, . 126,068 15 o 
RESERVE FUND IN Hann, OVER 40,000 0 oO 


UNCALLED CaPITAL, ; ; . ‘ : 873,931 5 


Board lof Directors. 
Ws. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF von ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGBErT Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
S. Wy.tiys Pomeroy (Messrs. Russell & Co.). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, T homson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAmpBELL, Secretary. 
Head Office—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards are received by the Subscribers on behalf of the 
Company, at the following rates :— 
44 per cent. for One Year. 
: - for Three or Four Years. 
ae for Five Years or over. 
No Debentures will be issued. 
Interest paid half-yearly, on 30th June and 31st December, by draft on London, 
cashed free anywhere. 
For Forms of Application, and any further information, apply to the Offices of 


the Company ; or to 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S 


11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EpiInBurGu, January 1891. 








THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
JANUARY. 


Light: An Epicede. By A. C. Swinburne. 

Ibsen's New Drama. By Edmund Gosse. 

The Truth about Stanley and Emin Pasha. By A. Mounteney Jephson. 
Scientific Sins. By Ernest M. Bowden. 

Finland. By E. B. Lanin. 

Chez Pousset : A Literary Evening. By Edward Delille 

On the Black Sea with Prince egg By J. D. Bourchier. 

Anima Naturaliter Pagana. By J. 3. Bury. 

A Canadian People. By Sir George * aden-Powell, K.C.M.G., M.P 
The Irish Leadership. By Frederic Harrison. 

‘The Rake’s Progress’ in Irish Politics. By the Hon. Auberon Herbert. 
One of our Conquerors. Chaps. XV.-XIX. By George Meredith. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED. 


DEAN & SON’S LIST. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
Now Ready, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, large post 8vo, price 1os. 6d. 
SCENES THROUGH THE BATTLE SMOKE: Being 
Reminiscences in the Afghan and Egyptian Campaigns. By the Rev. ARTHUR 
MALE, Army Chaplain at Lucknow, and in the Afghan and Egyptian Cam- 
paigns. With Portrait of the Author, and 8 large Illustrations b y SIDNEY PaGET, 
War Artist to > the Lllustrated London News in these Campaigns. 
LORD CRANBROOK writes: ‘Mr. Male’s personal knowledge of the events 
interesting book more valuabic. 
large post 8vo, handsomely bound, price 7s. 6d. 


FRENCH SOLDIERS iN GERMAN PRISONS: Being 





makes his 


Reminiscences during and after the Franco-German War. By Canon E. GurErs, 
Army Chaplain te oO che French hI orces, 

The work is illustr with n rtraits of the leading actor * terrible scenes. The thrill- 
ing narrative helps one to the self-denial and her 1 of th vt i - mu he f the 
comfort of this life to ten ! the sufferings of the sick, wounded, and helpless soldiers suddenly in- 
terred in fortress and hospital 

Handsomely bound, large post 8vo, price 6s. 
SOUVENIRS OF THE SECOND EMPIRE; or, The Last 
Days of the Court of Napoleon. By the Comrr pe Maucny, formerly 


Minister for Foreign Affairs. 





This interesting volume of the reminiscences of a Cabinet Minister is full of anecdotes relating 
to all that 4 i the Court and Society, the Clubs and the Theatres, in the reign of 
Napoleon II yus Portraits and particulars as to the lives of all the celebri ties of the 
iad , ‘ , . 

Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 5s. 


THE DOYLE FAIRY BOOK. Consisting of Twenty-Nine 
Fairy Tales. Translated from various languages by Anruony R. MOnTALBa., 
With 34 Illustrations by RicHArRD DoyLE, a Memoir of Doyle, and an Intro- 
duction by a Member of the Folk-lore Society. 

Fcap. 4to, handsomely bound, cloth, price 5s. 

BERGE’S COMPLETE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 

ANIMAL, MINERAL, and VEGETABLE KINGDOMS. _ Edited by R. 


F. Crawrorb, F.S.S. With 16 large exquisitely Coloured Plates, containing 
over 250 Anim = anc d over 100 smaller Illustrations. ; 
This is the most complete book of any yet issued on t his subject, inasm ch as it deals fully with 
Birds, Beast oe ‘ nee , Trees, Plants, M ils, Fossils, etc., each part of the subject 
being profusely i rated, thus showing at a glance the appearar eof th object described 


Handsomely ait in cloth boards, 4to, price 2s. 6d. 


UNCLE DUMPIE’S MEKRIE MONTHS. 


St. Joun Corper. 


By Robert 


A most am g Story, told in Ilvely% howing the Adventures of Uncle Dumpie and his 
Nephews and Nieces in the Channel Ten vice Wit h 12 Humorous Full-Paye Illustrations, and 
numerous suialler ones, by J. H. ROBERTS 


Handsomely bound in wih th gilt, large post 8vo, price 6s. 
BISMARCK INTIME: His Life and Character. Ly A 
FELLOW STUDENT. 
This attractive and well-i llustrated volume bristles with most interesting and characteristic 
anecdotes of the private life of the great ex-Chancellor, from his childhood upware 
Cloth, handsomely bound, large post 8vo, price ros. 6d. 
By MADAME CARETTE, Private Reader to the E mpress Eugénie. 
INTIMATE RECOLLECTIONS OF THE COURT OF 
THE TUILERIES;; or, The Eve of an Empire’s Fall. 
THIRD EDITION. Price 6s. Large post 8vo. By tHE SAME AUTHOR. 
MY MISTRESS THE EMPRESS EUGENIE;; or, Court 
Life at the Tuileries. 
Lonpon: DEAN & SON, I60A FLeet Street, E.C. 
OFFICE OF ‘DEBRETT’S PEERAGE,’ ETC. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





LORD TENNYSON, D.C.L. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
LORD TENNYSON. 


Pocket Edition. A New Edition in 1 vol. 18mo, in morocco binding, 
gilt edges, 7s. 6d. net. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
RELICS OF THE ROYAL HOUSE 


OF STUART. Illustrated by a Series of Forty Plates in Colours drawn 
from Relics of the Stuarts by WiLt1AmM Gise. With an Introduction by Joun 
SKELTON, C.B., Rs Oe and Desc riptive Notes by W. St. Joun Hope, 
Secretary of the Society " of Antiquaries. Folio, kalf-pressed Levant morocco 
binding, gilt edges, £7, 75. net. 
The Edition is limited to 300 Copies for sale in England. 
The bla of this Volume originated at the time of the Stuart Exhibition in 
” ondon. The book, a sumptuous folio, consists of forty beautiful drawings by Mr. 
WitiiamM Gips of Edinburgh, reproduced in the finest style of lithographic art 
by Messrs. Maclagan & Cumming, who reproduced Mr. Gibb’s drawings of musical 
instruments in the handsome volume published some years ago by Messrs. A. & C. 
Black. Mr. Gibb has made the drawings entirely from the objects themselves. 


ROYAL EDINBURGH: Her Saints, 


Kings, and Scholars. By Mrs. OLipHANtT, Author of ‘The Makers of Florence,’ 
‘The Makers of Venice,’ etc. With Illustrations by GeorGe Rep, R.S.A. 
Medium 8vo, £1, 15s. 
Also a L imited Edition on large paper, super royal 8vo, sos. net. 

The Spect tator says: ‘The contents of *‘ Royal Edinburgh” are arranged with 
great skil 1, and in ry h a manner as to do ample justice to the saints, prophets, and 
poets whom, as well as kin a Mrs. Oliphant brings into her histo R al net. , 

‘ Royal Edinburgh M abundantly and richly illustrated by Mr. George Reid, one 
of the first of living Scotch artists... .. Between lette rpress and illustrations ‘ Royal 
Edinburgh” reproduces the trage dy, ‘the glory, and the picturesqueness of Scotch 
history as no other work has done.’ 


WITH 182 ILLUSTRATIONS BY HUGH THOMSON. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By 


Ouiver GotvsmitH. A New Edition, with 182 Illustrations by HuGu 
THomson, and a preface by Austin Dossox. Uniform with the Randolph 
Caldecott Edition of ‘ Bracebridge Hall’ and ‘Old Christmas.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 

*,* Also a Limited Edition on large paper, super royal 8vo. (Out of print.) 

The Academy says: * But though it is in humour that he is supreme—witness the 
inimitable head and tail pieces—he is only one degree less happy with his demure 
damsels, elegant sw ains, and ‘ hub by boys; nor has he failed in ‘the pathetic. We 
shall not single out any drawing for special comment, since the common praise is 
due to all, that none is unworthy of its subject or its fellows.’ 

The Speaker says: ‘he delightful story has never been illustrated in a more 
pleasing fashion than in this charming little volume—for this is an edition of the 
“Vicar” to be read and lovingly cherished on the bookshelf in the chi imney corner, 
where one’s favourite companions stand side by side, instead of being relegated to 
the form: al pomp of the glazed an d wired bookcase, or left to lie upon the drawing 
room table. It is delightful alike to hold, to read, and to scan with an eye to the 
illustrations. . . . Such an edition as this of Goldsmith's P rose Idyll will be welcome 
everywhere as an old friend in the daintiest of new attire.’ 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY JULIUS SCHNORR. 


STORIES FROM THE BIBLE. By 


the Rev. A. J. CHurcu, M.A., Author of ‘Stories from Homer,’ etc. With 
Illustrations after Jutius Scunorr. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Edited by Professor DowpEen. 1 vol. with Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
yee 
Ph This Ve lume is uniform with the One-Volume Editicns of Tennys on, Words- 
worth, and Matthew Arnold's Poems. 


A LIBRARY EDITION OF ‘THE GOLDEN TREASURY.’ 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF THE 


BESTSONGS AND LYRICAL POEMSIN THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by FRANCIS TURNER 
he nite E, Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, 
10s. Od. 


Also a Limited Edition in fcap. gto, 21s. net. 


NEW NOVELS. 


By Miss Charlotte M. Yonge. 
THE TWO PENNILESS PRINCESSES: A Story of the 


time of James 1. of Scotland. B sy C HARLOTTE M. YonGeE, Author of ‘ The Heir 
of Redclyffe,’ ‘ Unknown to Histo ry,’ etc. 2 vols. crown Svo, 12s. [Next Week. 


By Rolf Boldrewood. 
A COLONIAL REFORMER. By Ror BoLtprewoop, Author 


of‘ Robbery Under Arms,’ ‘‘The Miner's Right.’ 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 


Ge, By F. Marion Crawford. 
A CIGARETTE. MAKER’S ROMANCE. By F. Marion 


Crawrorp, Author of ‘ Mr. Isaac s,’ ‘Dr. Claudius,’etc. 2 vols. globe 8vo, 12s. 


The Spectator says: ‘It is a beautiful book. . . 


hj . Of the mere literary workman- 
ship ex 


aggeration of praise is impossible, for it is simply flawless.’ 


By Mrs. Oliphant. 
KIRSTEEN : The Story of a Scotch Family Seventy Years 


Ago. By Mrs. Ouipnant, Author of ‘ Neighbours on the Green,’ etc. 3 vols. 
crown 8yo, 315, 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 
A RECORD AND REVIEW 
No. 111.—JANUARY 8, 1891. 
CONTENTS : 


Notes . ; , ; : 4 ‘ ; 159 
* ** Peace, Peace,” saith the Prophet’ P . 16 
Unmasked . , ; , . . ‘ : 162 


The Perils of London. . F ‘ , , 163 
Burmah |, : ; ; , : - ? 164 


Greek in Danger ; ; ‘ ‘ ‘ . 165 
Is it War, O Jehu? . : ; - ; . 166 
The Future of Literature. . . 166 
Modern Men: Robert Koch, Bacteriologist . 167 
Fancy Dress 5 , . ° P . 168 
A Dyspeptie Fantasia . ‘ ‘ . . . 169 
To Young Shooters. ; , , ; . = 
Doris . ; . - : , ? 171 
‘ Alexander the Greatest.’ By A. B. Walkley . 72 
Peine Forte et Dure.—Il.: The Practice. By 
Francis Watt ‘ ‘ ' ‘ , » 2 
A Girl's Lament. By Katharine Tynan — .,¢ 175 
The Miller Explains. By Charles Murray 175 
Etat. Two. By Sir W. G. Simpson 175 
Correspondence : 
‘Ashamed to Dress’, , , ‘ . 195 
‘ Object Lessons’ : ‘ ; 176 
. lizabethanism . ; : ; - Fe 
‘ Always Young and Always Pretty ’ : re « 
Pictures of Palestine . : ; : ; 
Verse and Dialogue. . , ; . 178 
Philosophy and Theology . ; : : . 179 
Cherubini P ‘ , : , ‘ . 180 
Fiction ; z ' : : . 180 
A Gingerbread —— . ; - P . 182 
Flapdoodle : , 7 ? ; ‘ . 182 


Old and New ; ? ‘ ; ; , . 183 
Books of the Week . : ; : ‘ . 184 











NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


H.R.H. PRINCESS BEATRICE. 
ADVENTURES IN THE LIFE OF COUNT 


ALBERT OF ERBACH. A True Story. Second Edition, 
Portraits. Crown 8vo, Ios. 6d. 
MRS. ALGERNON ST. MAUR. 
IMPRESSIONS OF A TENDERFOOT DUR- 
INGA JOU RNEY IN SEARCH OF SPORT IN THE FAR 


WEST. | Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 
MARCHIONESS OF DUFFERIN. 

OUR VICEREGAL LIFE IN INDIA DURING 
THE YEARS 1884-8. 5th Edition. Map. Crown 8vo, 
7S. 6d. 

MR. W. E. NORRIS. 


MARCIA. A New Novel. Second Edition. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo, ial 6d. 


‘Mr. Norris has the hi ~ touch of Thackeray, who guides us through three or 
four generations as gracefully as awell-bred man might point out the portré its of 
his ancestors in the family oc, fe gallery.'—Cuarterly Review. 


MISS ISABELLA O. FORD. 
MISS BLAKE OF MONKSHALTON. 
Post Svo, 5s 


‘The name of Miss Ford is, we think, new to fiction; but she has prod uced a 
ped clever and careful piece of work in ‘‘ Miss Blake of Monkshalton,” —Satura lay 


Rev 


A Novel. 


MRS. WOODS (Author of ‘A Village Tragedy ’). 
The Commencement of a New ovel 
ENTITLED 


ESTHER VANHOMRIGH, 


APPEARS IN THE NEW YEAR’S NUMBER OF 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A Monthly Review 


Commencement of a New Volume with the January Number, which 
contains contributions by 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. ‘Professor Huxley on the Warpath.’ 
LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR WM. F. DRUMMOND JERVOIS, G.C.M.G. 
‘Home Rule for the Navy.’ 

LIEUTENANT W. G. STAIRS, R.E. ‘Shut up in the African Forest.’ 

. .. ‘THUR KENNEDY. ‘Velasquez and his King.’ 
TH« RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF MEATH. ‘Labour Colonies in Germany.’ 
J. A. FULLER MAITLAND. ‘The New “Orfeo”: An Appreciation.’ 
DAVID F. SCHLOSS. ‘The Jew as a Workman.’ 
VISCOUNT LYMINGTON, M.P. ‘Vert and Venery.’ 
THE REV. DR. JESSOPP. ‘Random Roaming.’ 
GEO. C. KINGSBURY, M.A., M.D. ‘Hypnotism, Crime, and the Doctors.’ 
NORMAN PEARSON. ‘Animal Immortality.’ 
EDWARD DICEY, C.B. ‘The Rival Coalitions.’ 





LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LIMITED. 


THE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING FARMS, Lro.,_ MONTHLY, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 
HOLLESLEY Bay, SUFFOLK. THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


FOR THE TRAINING OF YOUTHS FOR COLONIAL LIFE, Etc. 











Under the auspices of Agents-General for the Colonies, Head-Masters of Public ANTENTC EAD TITADYV 
Schools, Leading Members of the Royal Colonial Institute, etc. CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 
The College Estate dominates Holles! ey Bay. Invigorating climate, dry soil, Home ae e oo H yme Rulers. R. y, I rank H. Hill. 
pure water. Mixed Farms, 1800 acres in extent. Horse, Cattle, and Sheep An Age of Discontent. By ™ y M.P. 
Breeding. Large Dairy, with modern — Smiths’, Carpenters’, Wheel- The arly Life « of Cardinal Newman E y Edwin. A. & ott, D.D. 
wrights’, and Saddlers’ Workshops. Geology, Botany, Forestry, and Gardening. Behind the Scenes in Parl ument. “B y L. J. Jet gs, M LP. 
Building Conaraction, Surveying, and Levelling. Veterinary Surgery, Ambulance, | Englis! hmen Afri a. By R Bosworth Smith 
Riding, Swimming, etc. Mo ty by ae of ’at ment. By R. And erson, LL.D. 
Prospectus on Application to the Resident Director. Rurip vides at Cambri » Julia Wee r 
| Publi pre Endo ywments a the C hurcl h. 3) » Rev. H. W. Clarke 
Koch's Treatment of Tuber ulosis. By Sir More Il Mackenzie. 
AR MY AND INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. The Certainties of Christianity. “4 Professor J. Agar Beet. 
| Dean Church. By Canon MacCx 


INDIAN FOREST SERV ICE "(New Regulations), JUNE 1891. 
Work for all above now going on. Prospectus, etc., on application to Dr. vee 5 Tn eet . on =. een ‘, " 
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NOTES 

Tue scruples of M. and Mme. Raffalovitch having been 
surmounted, the husband of their daughter has conferred 
at Boulogne{with the co-respondent in the case of O'Shea v. 
O'Shea and Parnell; but nothing came of the encounter ex- 
cept an intimation that it will be repeated ‘at a later date.’ 
Meanwhile Mr. Chamberlain, speaking at Birmingham on 
New Year’s Eve, reminded his hearers (1) that Home 
Rule is dead as Queen Anne; (2) that we have had the 
luck to discover to the world the greatest imposture that 
had ever been essayed upon the British nation ; (3) that 
Mr. Parnell, in pretending to accept the proposals of 1886, 
had simply been fooling Mr. Gladstone from the first ; 
and (4) that they who talked of Mr. Parnell’s disappear- 
ance and the reunion of the Separatist gang under such 
leaders as ‘the virtuous O’Brien, the chivalrous Dillon, 
the courteous and learned Healy’ were a great deal too 
sanguine to be styled sagacious. Also he asked Mr. 
Morley certain leading questions which it is improbable 
that that disappointed gentleman will try to answer. 


Tue railway strike reached its worst stage so far at last 
week’s end, when nine of the ten thousand men employed 
by the North British, the Caledonian, and the Glasgow and 
South-Western Companies were a-field. Despite this cir- 
cumstance the railway managers had apparently recovered 
from their panic, as there was a marked improvement in 
the passenger traffic on the main lines at any rate. The 
change, which was largely due to the assistance of retired 
servants and others, rather increased than lessened the 
danger to the public. Of course as little as possible has 
been allowed to transpire as to the risks involved in the 
employment of these old and new hands, It has leaked 
out, however, that a passenger express had a narrow escape 
of being wrecked at Annan on Saturday afternoon through 
In the 
course of shunting he overshot the signals : with the result 


the action of a ‘stranger’ in charge of an engine. 


that an engine and a truck ran over the points within a 
few inches of the main line where the quick train, due at 
this time, passed immediately afterwards. It is stated that 
had the speed been greater the main line must have been 
blocked and the express wrecked. Of the incompetence 
here there can be no doubt, as the message of the signals 


is plain enough to all acquainted with railway work. 


Propasty by reason of the improvement effected in the 
service, the pickets began the week by crossing the thin 
line which separates the legal from the illegal stage. The 
men on strike in the village of Barleith, near Kilmarnock, 
which is almost entirely inhabited by railway servants, 
forcibly prevented some of their fellow-servants from start- 
ing work on Monday morning. Driving them back roughly 
into their own houses, they confined them there until 
they were released by the local police, augmented by 
contingents from other districts. In Motherwell on the 
same day a free fireman who refused to listen to proposals 
that he should abandon his employ was beaten and 
stoned by a crowd, which had ultimately to be dis- 


persed by the police at the baton’s end. The action 
taken by the men in these instances is in direct opposi- 
tion to the advice of the leaders of the strike, who express 
their regret at the collisions between the pickets and the 
authorities. By the end of the week the railway managers 
succeeded in still further improving the passenger service. 
Despite this improvement, the servants continue to declare 
that they will yet be victorious; though they seem to 
protest too much to be altogether certain of success. The 
consciousness that all is not well with them appears to 
have inspired a resolution in which they call upon the 
miners of the country ‘ to force the position.’ 


In view of the serious aspect of affairs produced by the 
strike, a representative meeting, convened by the Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh (who presided), was held in the 
Council Chambers on Friday afternoon in the hope of de- 
vising means of mediation between the disputants. On the 
suggestion of the chairman an understanding was come to 
that there should be no expression of opinion on either 
side on the merits of the question. It was then resolved 
to express regret at the ‘unfortunate difference’ which 
had arisen between the companies and their employees, 
and to appoint a committee to induce the parties, if pos- 
sible, to ‘ entertain proposals for an amicable settlement.’ 
The Lord Provost of Glasgow, who came late, proffered 
certain remarks which were construed as an expression of 
opinion favourable to the railway companies. They were 
instantly resented by Mr. T. Blaikie of the local Trades’ 
Council and subsequently led to the characterisation of 
his Lordship at a gathering in his own city as the ‘ dilly- 
dallying, shilly-shallying nincompoop’ and a ‘ pure imbe- 
cile.. Next day a public meeting was held in Edinburgh 
to express sympathy with the men, when Principal Rainy, 
who occupied the chair, the Rev. Walter C. Smith, and 
other Free Churehmen were ill-advised (or desperate) 
enough to make speeches expressly designed to widen 


the breach and prolong the struggle. 


Carpinat Manninc has repeated his incontestable axiom 
which we noted in our issue of last week. Ina letter to 
his ‘dear Mr. Mann’ he is at once axiomatic and ungram- 
matical: ‘the public authorities, he writes, ‘ ought to 
find work for those who want work, or relief for those 
who cannot.’ Does not the Cardinal know that the pub- 
lie authorities do find work or relief by their Poor Law 
institutions for those who cannot work, or who fail to get 
work, or who will not work ? He would seem, by an inter- 
view granted to a reporter of The Daily Chronicle, to indi- 
cate that he knows there are some such provisions: ‘I 
will say that this principle of giving food or work is em- 
bodied in the old statute laws, and prevails in the spirit 
of our laws to this day.” Why, then, does he not re- 
cognise the provisions ? Is it that he and Mr. Mann and 
the rest are of opinion that the authorities—that is to 
say, the spenders of the rates levied on the people— 
should cosset and coddle those who for any reason are 
without work or food, and make the casual need of the 
unemployed a holiday entertainment or tea-party ? 
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No wonder that trades’-unionists are slow to hand into 
the Board of Trade for publication their profit and loss 
accounts for strikes. Their figures would probably be too 
appalling for the community to endure. Coming after 
the significant but inadequate figures of the recent Labour 
Blue Book, the following account of the cost of the 
Australian strike is instractive. It is estimated that alto- 
gether it has cost the colonies a million and a quarter 
loss direct and loss indirect. Labour in Victoria, New 
South Wales, and South Australia has lost £909,000 ; 
trade has lost £305,000; and the State, in maintenance 
of military and police and loss of wharfage and customs 
£80,000: in less than three months. Who will not 
agree that strikes are industrial suicide ? 





Ir is Mr. Blaine’s ambition to give substance to the 
Monroe doctrine by making the United States commer- 
cially and fiscally dominant throughout the length and 
breadth of the New World; and a free market has been 
offered to West Indian sugar in the States on the condi- 
tion that the British colonies in the Caribbean Sea should 
offer in return special advantages to American imported 
goods, and at the same time discriminate against the manu- 
factures of the United Kingdom. In the present deplor- 
able condition of the West Indian sugar trade there was 
no little temptation to fall in with this bargain. But 
closer examination appears to be convincing the colonial 
planters and traders that its terms, apart from their un- 
fairness to the mother-country, are not so good as they 
look. Jamaica cane sugar would have still to fight against 
the monopoly of the American home-grown beet with its 
forty dollars per ton of bounty ; and to compete with the 
sugars of Brazil and the Spanish islands we are offered, 
and are at more liberty to accept, a free market on the 
same terms. Then there are the rival proposals of Canada, 
which profess a 25 per cent. differential reduction of the 
duties upon West Indian sugars and fruits, in consideration 
of concessions in favour of imported Canadian fish, timber, 
meat, and grain, and which do not ask for that invidious 
discrimination against British manufactures which in the 
case of British colonies seems so contrary to reason as 
well as to justice and to the best interests of these coun- 
tries themselves. The prospects are that the commercial 
union between Canada and the British West Indies will 
be completed, that another blow will thus be dealt at 
the M‘Kinley Act, and that the realisation of the Monroe 
idea, even in the minor sphere of economics and fiscal 
laws. will be once more postponed indefinitely. 


Tue American Republic feeds an extraordinarily large 
and greedy brood of public servants ; and it is suspected 
that many of them take care besides to help themselves. 
The suspicion is confirmed by the discovery in Canada) 
that about twenty of the consuls and consular agents of 
the States in the Dominion, and chiefly in Ontario, have 
been making a business of selling consular certificates in 
blank to trad-rs, whereby they have been able to appro- 
priate illegal fees, and their Government has bled be- 
sides, through the under-valuation of goods imported under 
the fraudulent papers, to the extent of about a million 
dollars. Considering the system under which appoint- 
ments to the American consular service are made, and 
the character of some of the men sent abroad to look 
after the country’s interests —considering also the tempta- 
tions afforded by the American customs tariff—the wonder 
should be that the revenue is no worse off. 

Tue battle of ‘ Porcupine Creek ’ is at best a very ugly 
business. A body of United States mounted troops, under 
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Colonel Forsyth, was sent to disarm the band of the 
chief Bigfoot, with whom some of Sitting Bull’s braves 
had sought refuge. The Indian tents at Porcupine Creek 
were surrounded, Hotchkiss guns were brought to bear 
upon the village, and the warriors were ordered to sur- 
render and give up their arms. Only two guns were 
forthcoming, and search was making for more when ‘ like 
a flash’ the Indians started up, produced their pieces from 
under their robes, poured in a volley on the soldiers at a 
distance of twenty feet, and then attacked with toma- 
hawk and sealping-knife. With one hundred and twenty 
red men to five hundred trained cavalry, it was not so 
much a battle as a massacre. It is said that seventy-five 
of the soldiery, including many of the men of the 7th 
Cavalry —the corps destroyed in Custer’s campaign—have 
been killed or wounded, and that on the Indian side 
one hundred and ten warriors and two hundred and fifty 
women and children were killed. A few broke through 
and escaped; but, according to one telegram, of the 
Indians that stayed in camp ‘only six children remain 
alive.’ The five thousand Redskins at Pine Ridge Agency 
are said to be ‘ terribly excited’ by the news. Bigfoot's 
attack was an act of revenge for the murder of Sitting 
Bull. ‘The matter is now multiplied a thousandfold. 


Wueruer British Protection in Egypt bring good or 
evil upon the protectors, it is fraught with blessings to 
the protected. Egyptian Finance has been placed upon 
a basis as sound as French diplomacy will permit. The 
kurbash and the corvée are things of the past ; the fellah 
can get justice in the courts, and is saved from the tax- 
gatherer and the usurer. Under the system of irrigation 
introduced by Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff and Colonel Ross 
the sphere of influence of the fertilising Nile is rapidly 
extending ; 
Pharaonic area will be recovered for the husbandman. In 


and in ten years’ time the whole of the 


the course of the next two vears it is proposed to spend 
£350,000 in irrigation works in Upper Egypt, and £250,000 
in drainage works inthe Delta. The effects of these opera- 
tions upon the well-being of the population and upon the 
credit of the Government are incalculable. 


One thousand ‘delegates’ have met together under the 
roof of a pavilion at Calcutta for the purpose of continuing 
the discussions of that fluent debating society which calls 
itself the National Indian Congress. ‘There are represen- 
tatives, it is said, of all the principal tongues, creeds, and 
races of British India, including a scattering of Hindu 
rajahs, Mohammedan nobles, and high-caste native ladies ; 
and Mr. Caine appeared in the midst of them and repre- 
sented the will of the British people which, in the mean 
time, has declined to let him speak for any section of 
itself in the Parliament at home. The ‘ delegates’ affirm 
that they represent four millions of the people of India ; 
so that, if the same proportion be maintained, when the 
Parliament of Hindostan has been established (possibly 
President Bradlaugh as head of the Executive of the British 
Republic) it will number nearly 30,000, and no pavilion 
in India will be found large enough to accommodate it. 
After all, the Congress can only pretend to speak the 
wishes of one in every seventh part of the population of 
India, and it is tolerably certain that not one in seven 
hundred wants the franchise, or would care to do any- 
thing with his vote (except to sell it). Social reform is a 
more practical outlet for the zeal of Mr. Lalmohun Ghose 
and the rest ; and it is encouraging to find the Congress 
seeking authority to amend such customs as child-marriage 
in the precepts of the Vedas rather than in the Christian 
morals embodied in Mr. Caine; and Mr. Bradlaugh, In 
one respect the Congress has been exemplary: the pro- 
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ceedings were conducted ‘with calm deliberation and in 


perfect order.’ 





Nara is making another attempt at formulating an 
acceptable scheme of responsible government. A scheme 
for a new Upper and Lower House of Legislature, and 
for a Ministry directly dependent upon the will of the 
colonists as expressed by the balance of parties in those 
Houses, has been prepared, and will doubtless come under 
the view of the Home Government. Natal has been 
relieved of some of her border troubles ; but the most 
formidable constitutional difficulty lies within her frontier 
and waxes instead of diminishes. It is the vast numerical 
preponderance—probably eight or ten to one of uncivi- 
lised or semi-civilised blacks over whites. It would be 
madness to commit the franchise to the former; and it 
would searce be safe, remembering certain incidents of 
the past and the ever-present danger of panics and native 
risings, to leave the destinies of the colony to a fraction of 





the population, however intelligent. West Australia, which 
has, by comparison, no ‘ native question, is this week 
beginning her experiment of Self Rule. The African 
colony might well look on a little and study results. 


Ir is part of Emin Pasha’s proverbial ill-luck that his ad- 
versaries always get the ear of the public first. There may 
be another side to the story told by Mr. Stokes and acted 
upon by the German Governor of East Africa, but that 
story is the very probable one that Emin, having been 
ordered to go in a particular direction and do a particular 
thing, made instead a bee-line for ‘ the Mountains of the 
Moon, and on the way entangled himself in Wangona 
ambushes, in which several of his men, including Lieu- 
tenant Langheld, were slain. Feeling that to follow Emin 
to ‘the Mountains of the Moon’ was neither safe nor 
in accordance with his instructions, Mr. Stokes resigned, 
and ,Major Wissmann, supporting him upon every dis- 
puted point, has ordered Emin, after fulfilling the letter 
of his instructions, to ‘return to the coast as rapidly as 
possible on account of certain radical changes it is neces- 
sary to make in the administration of the Protectorate.’ 
No one doubts that if Emin had been left alone he would 
have found his way to the Mountains of the Moon, and 
that civilisation, remembering Stanley, would not have 
undertaken his rescue. The first ‘radical change’ will 
be to place him on the list of retired African officials. 


M. Renaup, hydrographical engineer, has made_ his 
report upon the amended scheme of bridging the English 
Channel. The line will start from the west side of the 
South Foreland, and terminate close to the entrance of 
the tunnel at Cape Grisnez, instead of stretching, as under 
the preliminary survey, from Folkestone to Cran aux (Eufs. 
The advantages claimed are that it would be 33,450 in- 
stead of 38,600 metres long; that it would avoid depths 
of over fifty-five fathoms and extend for little more than a 
mile at a depth of over fifty fathoms; and that it would 
pass everywhere over solid soil. The cubic mass of 
masonry required would be three and a-half instead of 
four million metres ; and there would be a saving of fifty 
thousand tons of steel—the whole quantity used in the 
Forth Bridge. There would also be ‘greater facility for 
sinking the piles, a better shelter from wind and sea from 
the south-west along the French coast, a slight lowering 
of the height of the bridge, and last but not least a con- 
siderable reduction of price. All which is curious. 


Lorp Dersy’s speech at Liverpool to the supporters of 
the Sheltering Home Association was charged with good 
Sense. He very loudly declared that the great danger in 
these days is not ‘on the side of indifference to distress, 
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but rather as to looseness and haste as to the best way 
of relieving it’; and that ‘to do something’ with the 
surplusage of our population is now no longer a matter 
of philanthropy only, but also of ‘public safety.’ He 
therefore urged that a society like that for which he 
spoke had claims above many others, since it concerned 
itself with deserted children, and fitted them for colonial 
settlement. He made two excellent points: first, children 
are easier to handle and train for colonisation than adults, 
and, second, they are far more welcome, and are likely to 
turn out better colonists than adults. 


Dr. Hernricn Scuiiemann, who died last Sunday at 
Naples, was in the best sense of the term a self-made man. 
University education is as common in Germany as in Scot- 
land, but he had it not. He was apprentice grocer, com- 
mon sailor, clerk, traveller, and finally prosperous mer- 
chant ; but though he suffered every reverse of fortune he 
was through all a constant and strenuous student. He 
finally gave himself up entirely to the exploration of the 
classic sites of Asia Minor. Perhaps he was inclined to 
over-value his results, yet after every deduction his achieve- 
ments were enormous. If he did not (as he thought) dis- 
cover the remains of the Trojan walls or the place of the 
death-scene of Agamemnon, at least he disinterred a large 
collection of antiquities that help us to understand as we 
never did before the life of the heroic ages. 


Octave Fevit_tet, who was born in 1812 and died on 
Monday, may fairly be called the last of the Romanticists, 
though he belonged to the group of 1830 rather by tem- 
perament than age. He assisted Alexander Dumas, but 
the gods of his youth were Musset and Stendhal, whose 
influence is so clearly to be seen in his earlier work that 
he has been called the ‘ideal’ frouvére of all the quin- 
tessences and all the delicacies: as who should say the 
Laureate of the finest Fine Shades. Indeed the tendency 
of his mind was towards pure romance: his characters 
seem'to have come to Paris from Avallon. True, they do 
and they dare but timidly ; but Feuillet could present you 
adorable persons in a series of admirable situations, he 
was careful of his plot, he wrote with sincerity and distine- 
tion. He was chosen to succeed Scribe in the Institute 
(1862) ; but his best work was done after Napoleon had 
appointed him to the Imperial Librarianship. M. de Camors 
(1867), his strongest book, and Julia de Trécwur (1872), 
which has his most convincing heroine, are novels of 
the Third Empire, to which Feuillet was always loyal. 
In his latest work there is but little falling-off. His 
plays are notable for the purely literary quality which 
was the great distinction of his novels; but he never 
turned out a great or even a good play. 


TALLEYRAND’s Memoirs as represented in The Century 
prove nothing to admiration save that the ex-Bishop of 
Autun, writing in his old age as Foreign Minister to 
Louis-Philippe, could be as sententious as, and far more 
tedious than, Polonius. There is plenty of cynicism, and 
the world is not called upon to alter materially its opinion 
of the writer, as one who grafted most of the vices that 
came in with the Revolution upon all those of the old 
monarchy. But any brilliant sparkles of wit appear to have 
been quenched in translation; and the revelations of 
a public or private character that have caused the delay 
of fifty-two years in the publication of the Memoirs must 
be reserved for later volumes. Some social and political 
developments in Europe, America, and even Africa, are 
divined with true sagacity. Thus, you find the old man 
prophesying of the ‘scramble for Africa,’ and anticipating 
all that is being said in the present American Congress 
for and against Protection. 
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** PEACE, PEACE,” SAITH THE PROPHET’ 
A T this season of the year most journals take 


occasion to review the outlook upon foreign 
affairs, and make an estimate of the chances of peace. 
The general verdict at the beginning of 1891 is that 
a more perfect prospect of tranquillity lies before us 
than has been presented for many a year. With this 
verdict we do not disagree. Looking ahead as far as 
may be seen, we discover no reason to doubt that the 
next twelve months will pass in peace. But, like the 
last, they will pass in unrelaxing preparation for war 
over the whole of Europe. Since January 1890 the 
armed forces of the Continent have been increased by 
scores of thousands of men, gun-founders have added 
enormously to the means of conquest or defence, and 
we may be certain that the tranquillity to which we 
look forward with so much confidence will bring no 
rest to the drill-sergeant, nor to those branches of science 
which are so assiduously engaged in adding to the cost 
of war and multiplying the forces of destruction. It is 
believed by many that the more vast and terrible those 
forces become the less likely are they to be employed. 
There may be something in that calculation, though we 
can find no warrant for reposing on it. And yet there is 
not much else to encourage the hope that the war which 
every Government in Europe looks for as the end of 
its preparations will be averted after all. The various 
causes that set them going are still at work—that is, no 
diminution of the fears, no apparent change in the 
designs, that have turned all the great Continental 
nations into an armed camp. It does not follow, of 
course, that they will remain—remain unchanged—much 
longer; but the enormous burdens to which every 
European people has been subjected for years and 
years, which are still increasing, and must soon become 
unbearable in some cases, are a good reason for think- 
ing that the Governments can find no way of peaceful 
accommodation. 

So far as we are concerned, there is as much security 
against embroilment now as there was at this time last 
year, but no more. Long-standing trouble, which has 
come to nothing so far, still remains unsettled, and 
there is no present prospect of being able to throw it 
off. French animosity is kept steadily burning by the 
continued occupation of Egypt and the support given 
to Italy as a member of the Triple Alliance. We do 
not hear every day of French remonstrances against the 
British protectorate in Egypt, but they are in fact in- 
creasing. "The obligation to turn a deaf ear to them 
accounts for the difficulty of accommodation in the 
Newfoundland quarrel; and we may rely on it that our 
good neighbours will never cease from insisting that 
there can be no friendship, and not much peace, be- 
tween the two countries till they are admitted to an 
equal share in the government of Egypt. In this in- 
cessant importunity they have the aid of the Sultan, 
who takes a deep personal interest in the Egyptian 
question, and occasionally breaks out into the strongest 
remonstrance. The French vexation is probably in- 
creased by the fact that in a very few years the British 
Government will have a firmer hold upon the Suez 
Canal than the purchase of the Khedive’s shares has yet 
conferred upon it; for those shares will soon entitle 
us to partake of the dividend of the company with 
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other shareholders. When the shares were bought, the 
coupons up to the year 1894, if we remember aright, 
were cut off. The difference of coming into full pos- 
session of this advantage may not be much, perhaps ; 
but it is extremely likely to tell upon the imagination 
of the French Government and the French people. 

In another respect we are certainly no better off when 
the prospects of peace are considered. As a writer on 
Commerce and War pointed out in one of the reviews 
some time ago, the trade rivalries of Governments in 
Africa and elsewhere must needs open new dangers to 
a country like our own. ‘Till lately we enjoyed the 
enormous advantage of entire freedom from frontier 
difficulties in Europe and all but complete immunity 
elsewhere. ‘That fortunate state of things has changed ; 
and in the natural course of affairs will change yet more. 
The competition for ‘colonial expansion, the absolute 
need of trade to sustain the tremendous armaments of 
the time and to keep the peoples quiet under them, have 
added to the frontier lines of all the greater nations of 
Eurepe ; and our own among the number. In Africa, 
for instance, British territory runs alongside French 
territory, German territory, Portuguese territory, as it 
never did before ; and in places which must necessarily 
be under the control of officials remote from the super- 
vision of the central authority and eager to play a part 
in the extension of territorial and trade advantages. It 
would be ridiculous to sit down and weep over this 
change in the relations of Great Britain with the Con- 
tinental nations ; but we have had enough experience 
of it already to see that it has its risks, that they are 
not diminishing risks, and that it will be wise to take 
account of them in our plans for securing the future. 


UNMASKED. 
\ R. GLADSTONE is just turned eighty-one, yet 
de 


he has never been understood by the Noncon- 
formity of England and the Dissent of Scotland. Both 
have worshipped him, and him only ; but neither has 
been able to tell the reason why. © It is not merely that 
they followed because they were Liberals and he was the 
Liberal leader. They did more. They-——the majority 
once, and even now a large proportion—have always 
set a value on his opinion concerning matters non- 
political which reflected greater credit on their hearts 
than on their heads. In things ecclesiastical the alli- 
ance, frankly examined, is more disgraceful than that 
between the [rish parliamentary party (that was) and 
the Clan-na-Gael. The non-Episcopalian section in 
Britain, north and south, which follows Mr. Gladstone 
in his advance against the Church of Scotland does so 
either because it does not know or because it does not 
‘are What Mr. Gladstone’s reasons are. In the latter 
case, the enemies of Church Establishment have chosen 
a leader whose ecclesiastical opinions are the antipodes 
of their own, and who looks on all their Churches with 
the contempt of an overweening sacerdotalism ; in the 
other, that excuse is no longer to hand. In a mas- 
terly tract entitled Some Words of Warning: to the 
Presbyterians of Scotland (Mdinburgh: Douglas) the 
Duke of Argyll has published an exposure of Mr. 
Gladstone’s position—(this is the only subject on which 
he has been fairly consistent)—which should open 
the eyes of both English Nonconformists and Scots 
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Presbyterians so wide that they will at last perceive to 
what abyss they are being led. 

It is a dangerous thing to raise the devil of religious 
war. But that same devil has been raised ; and though 
those now living may not see the battle, they must be 
prepared to continue that skirmishing in which the foe 
appears to take delight. The devil has been raised, we 
say, and the malison of all good men should rest on them 
that have done this evil thing. 'To accuse Mr. Gladstone 
without understanding and boldly stating his motives 
were useless. The Duke of Argyll has accused: he 
understands, and he has not hesitated to denounce, these 
motives. Out of Mr. Gladstone’s own inkstand he clearly 
proves that a contempt for all religious organisations 
which have not established their claim to a valid Apo- 
stolic succession is the one unchangeable feeling which 
Mr. Gladstone entertains for Presbyterians, Wesleyans, 
and all the rest. ‘To him the Church of England, the 
Church of Rome, and the Eastern Church are the only 
scriptural Churches of Europe. ‘To him the Church 
of the land of his fathers—‘ that institution, to quote 
the Duke of Argyll, ‘ which has been the most purely 
native, the most peculiar, and certainly the most power- 
ful of them all on the national character ’—is only 
an unfortunate circumstance which has prevented the 
establishment of a true Church. In this matter Mr. 
Gladstone is one with Laud. Is it therefore wonderful 
that he should desire to get rid of the Scottish Presby- 
terian Establishment ? Rather what is wonderful is 
that the descendants of those who signed the First 
Covenant and marched under Cromwell should follow 
in his train. It is an unholy alliance, and it cannot 
—and it will not—come to good. 

It must be plain that Mr. Gladstone's sacerdotalism 
would easily reconcile him to the disestablishment of 
the Church of England. ‘Thither, in fact, he is inevi- 
tably tending. Let us suppose that Scotsmen are fools 
enough to throw their Presbyterianism—* the homage 
of the State to their National Presbyterianism” (again to 
quote the Duke)—as a sop to political expediency. A 
chief effect will be that the Church of England will in- 
stantly become an anomaly in the eyes of every Radical. 
‘Why, he will say, ‘shpuld England have an Established 
Church (with the schgol-rate rising) when Scotland and 
Ireland can do without? They have the endowments 
for secular purposes: why not England too ?” Mr. Glad- 
stone would scarce see eye to eye with them in respect 
of the endowments, but he would have no difficulty in 
persuading himself that, provided the Church's identity 
could be maintained, it would be infinitely better for 
her to be freed from State control. And then, per- 
haps—who knows? One almost hears the pious wish : 
aunion might accrue between the great Free Church 
of England and the ancient Mother Church of Rome. 
Now the Scots Dissenters and the English Noncon- 
formists are blind indeed if they refuse to see that by 
Disestablishment the only two forces that can gain are 
Atheism and Romanism. And be it said to the credit of 
Scots and English Roman Catholics that they know 
the risk, and will not that their creed should gain if 
the arch-enemy of their own with the other Churches 
—and of civilisation likewise—gain also. 

The attempt to thrust Episcopacy on Scotland helped 
Laud to lose his head. In Scotland by the strict 
Presbyterian even of the Established Church he is 
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still looked upon as the arch-foe of ecclesiastical 
liberty, as a would-be religious tyrant, as an usurper 
over the popular conscience. There has been some 
change in the general common-sense, for his repre- 
sentative is adored—at eighty-one, too !—as the apostle 
of religious equality. Religious equality is now a 
meaningless phrase ; for all Churches, as all men, are 
equal before the law. The only meaning it could have 
would be that all Church endowments—Established, 
Free, Wesleyan, what not—should be surrendered to the 
State, and all clergymen of all denominations paid an 
equal stipend from Her Majesty’s Treasury. Of course 
this is not what is wanted by the members of the Dis- 
senting Churches, many of which bodies are wealthy 
enough. Also to Mr. Gladstone religious equality is a 
specially ridiculous expression: to him it can have no 
logical significance whatever. As we have said, he 
recognises only three Churches, and though he might 
not care on what footing the Presbyterian Associations 
of Scotland were placed with regard to each other, he 
could never admit the placing of any non-episcopal 
Church on a footing of religious equality with one 
possessing valid orders, however ready he might be, for 
expediency’s sake, to swallow the vital principle of the 
State recognition of religion. For the people of Scot- 
land his attitude is one of special menace, but in Eng- 
land, too, the friends of the Church will do well to be 
more than ever on their guard. ‘The enemy may not be 
at their gates, but he is getting rid of his impedimenta, 
and the outpost of Wales will not be long without 
attack. If Home Rule be given up, or relegated to 
the Greek Kalends, as at the best for Mr. Gladstone 
it must be, then he must either retire or find a new 
cry. It will be strange if he does not spend his ulti- 
mate days in attempting the destruction of the Church 
of England. 





THE PERILS OF LONDON. 


HE growth of London has ‘ gravelled” philosophers 
and even Governments for several centuries, and 

now it is generally accepted as a natural phenomenon. 
There it is; and what more is to be said? And yet 
under _fin-de-siecle conditions there are aspects new and 
strange in which the topic may, and indeed must, be 
viewed. "The most obvious is the fog. Ifa recent ex- 
perience is to be repeated, then life—in so far as it means 
work, health, and enjoyment, and not mere existence— 
will be impossible to many persons for a very appre- 
ciable fraction of the year. For very plain reasons, the 
larger the city the worse the fog. Year by year it gets 
denser, fouler, viler, deadlier, and longer-lived. What 
if we have weeks or months of it? Is there no means 
of coping with its filthy midnight air? no chimney so 
arranged as to consume its own smoke ? no extension of 
electric lighting ? no new force to warm without sooting 
and illumine without suffocating Her Majesty's poor 
lieges? Or (as other sages sing) is there no hope in the 
predominance of gas? And if remedies there be, then 
how shall they be compassed? The price we pay for 
individual liberty is a hopeless want of unity, an im- 
possibility of swift and decisive action. If London 
were as Paris under the Second Empire, then the govern- 
ing body would be able to consider, choose, and apply 
the remedy in the teeth of vested interests and the 
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myriad petty obstructions of individ :ial selfishness. ‘That 
is unhappily impossible. We are condemned to sit and 
watch the approach of the dragon : consoling ourselves 
the while (if we can) with the reflection that Britons 
never shall be slaves. 

One very bad effect of the fog is to make locomotion 
almost impossible. And this reminds you of another 
strange condition of modern London life: the ever- 
increasing distance between the home and the work- 
shop. Men are willing to spend the day in the town ; 
but they wish for their evenings a purer air, a clearer 
sky, some touch of green untainted by its poisonous 
breath. A few years ago they got that in Brixton, 
or Chiswick, or Kilburn. Now you mightas well abide 
in Cheapside or Fenchurch Street. In both are the 
From both 
and miles before the horrible 


same dead soil, the same dull atmosphere. 
you must still go miles 
warren begins to thin 
diminish. You must seek your living green at Harrow 
and Kew and Chiselhurst, and for how long will you 
find it? The tide of brick and mortar knows no ebbing. 
Of course, there are spaces here and there: 


out, the press of houses to 


‘ Many a green isle needs must be 
In the deep, wide sea of misery.’ 


But they are of little moment in themselves, and they 
even strengthen the ever-growing distances. Your 
modern Englishman first tries to get into London from 
the provinces. Having established himself therein, a 
new desire'takes instant possession of him : to live as far 
out of London as possible. Who shall tell how many 
diurnal hours are spent by the ordinary City man in 
the mere business of transit. Very often between one 
and two each way ; and three or four hours is certainly 
a big chunk off the working day. This rushing to and 
fro it is which gives to London life that air of feverish 
haste which is in such contrast to the look of large 
leisure of the country. Of course, too, the travelling 
hours, while neither work nor play, are intensely un- 
comfortable; and were it not that rents in town 
are atrociously high, and Mater Grundeia’s unwritten 
law is there to bar, many a citizen would live, like 
his ancestors, above his place of business. “Tis dire 
necessity that compels him to lead this nomadic life ; 
but where dire necessity does not bridge the dis- 
tance the results are still curious. Families nearly 
related, yet living in, say, the extreme S.E. and N.W. 
districts respectively, are practically as far apart as if 
they lived in Cornwall and Middlesex. It is all an 
effect of the last ten or twenty years of growth ; and 
who shall say what it will be in the “teens of the 
twentieth century? Still weightier questions remain. 
Some months must pass before we know the population 
of London. But already we know well enough that 
of late years its increase has been enormous. And 
we know that this rate cannot be maintained indefi- 
nitely, but that the twentieth century—nay, the ex- 
perience of beings now in existence—must include the 
application of some tremendous check, though we can- 
not yet declare whence it will come. 

It is improbable that the growth of London will be 
slowly arrested till it take up and keep a stationary 
position. Such an organism must either go forward or 
go backward at a great rate. But even if it were so 


the shock would be prodigious. The whole scheme of 
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London life and industry is arranged on a supposition 
of continuous and indefinite increase. Even in the worst 
times of depression the city has gone on growing much 
as usual. Not to grow at all would mean a stag- 
Of course the 
prosperity of London is closely connected with the 
prosperity of England, and ‘tis imaginable that a few 
sharp years of national trouble might work enormous 
change in both. 
did our store of coal and iron become exhausted or use- 
less through foreign competition, did the world shift 
its trade-centres, then might Britannia prove unable 
to support her present population, and there would 


nation vaster than was ever known. 


Were we conquered in a great war, 


be an immense exodus to her colonies, if these were 
still faithful found. Then long miles of jerry-built 
houses would seek the mud from which they had been 
conjured ; the fog, deprived of inspiration, would clear 
away; and the London of the future would begin to 
adjust her life to new and healthier conditions. 


BURMAH. 


ALCUTTA having barely recovered from babble 
—that of Parsees-cum-Baboos-cum-Paget, M.P.’s 
—you naturally turn for consolation to a corner of 
the Indian Empire where the order of the day is 
work and not talk. Very opportune, therefore, is the 
review of the pacification of Burmah published in 
The Times of Monday last. The record of Sir Charles 
Bernard and his successors reads like a page out of the 
history of the Punjaub in the days of the Lawrences— 
indeed, many of the present administrators of Burmah 
are pupils of that great school and inherit its tradi- 
tions. Six years ago what is now the Upper Province 
was a howling wilderness: its capital terrorised by 
a bloody despot, its villages by gangs of brigands. 
Now peace reigns within its borders and plenteous- 
ness abides in its palaces. 
dividend!) runs to the capital; steamers ply in the 
rivers; there are courts of justice and municipal 


A railway (which pays a 


The country feeds its own population, and 
As 


yet the budget shows a deficit; but no one (or no 


councils. 
the export trade is rapidly increasing in volume. 


one but Paget, M.P.) ever imagined that a surplus 
could be conjured from anarchy like a rabbit from a 
tall hat. The original estimate was that ten years 
must elapse before the new territories paid, and though 
they now say fifteen, can you seriously blame the 
officials? No doubt a drain upon the Indian treasury 
is to be deplored, when every possible rupee is wanted 
for frontier defence. But as the two provinces together 
only absorb some £200,000—Lower Burmah handing 
over the comfortable sum of £1,200,000—the financial 
position is not one to cause anxiety. 

To say that the social fabric is equally stable in 
Burmah and in Birmingham would be the height of 
absurdity. ) 
the interior, and the days have gone to return no 
more when Bo-shway and his bands, some twenty- 





True, dacoity is practically extinct in 


five thousand strong, raided plantations at their leisure 
within a mile or so of the British outposts. ‘They have 
been taught the error of their ways by General Lock- 
hart’s flying column, and many an ex-warrior, having 
undergone the wholesome discipline of deportation, has 
now returned to practise the prosaic arts of peace. 
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But the frontier tribes show little alacrity in coming 
under the new order. The Shans have abandoned civil 
warfare, only to combine with inconvenient unanimity 
against the payment of tribute. Again, the Chins 
are a fighting race who make life miserable to 
their neighbours—are capable, too, of setting am- 
bushes like that which recently proved fatal to poor 
Wetherell of the Military Police. Such outrages are 
calculated to stagger, until you reflect that not even 
in England is the murder of a constable absolutely 
unknown. And a Rangoon telegram informs you that 
during the dry season some 2200 bayonets will scour 
the Chin Mountains, with the Gourkhas doubtless well 
to the front—the Gourkhas, adroitest of men in ferret- 
ing out the hostile hillman and ridding him of his wild 
highland cattle. For the Chins must be taught by salu- 
tary chastisement to abstain from slaughter and pillage. 
And by-and-by their valour will find worthier scope in 
enlistment, for there is no better native soldier than 
the reformed marauder. 

Excellent relations have been or are being established 
with the States which march with our lately acquired 
dominions. Mr, Ney Elias’s Commission has delimited 
the frontier against Siam, and the King thereof has 
withdrawn his posts from a considerable district beyond 
the Salween River. A similar enterprise is to be under- 
taken by Lieutenant Daly on the side of China, a power 
whose friendship is a matter of the utmost moment to 
the Burmese Government. The enmity of the Celestial 
Empire would mean the inundation of the country with 
‘Black Flags, and the consequent recommencement of 
the whole business of conquest ; her friendship, a con- 
tinued influx of industrious immigrants to aid in the 
development of the country. Wider considerations 
point in the same direction: even if you reject the view 
of many competent authorities that the security of 
India is best attained through offensive and defensive 
alliance with the Emperor at Pekin. It is beyond dis- 
pute that the southward advance of the Russ is closing 
many trade routes to the north-west, and that com- 
pensation must be found by opening up new ways over 
the unknown plateaux behind Bhamo which Lieutenant 
Daly's expedition will explore. Altogether it would 
seem as if the Englishman in Burmah were far worthier 
his salt than his stay-at-home compeers. Which indeed 
is the case generally. 





GREEK IN DANGER. 
VR. J. E. C. WELLDON is a fortunate as well as 


4 an ambitious man. He had scarce emerged 
from the cradle when he conspired with Providence to 
map out his own career. The world, or so much of it 
as watched his exploits with anxious interest, was in- 
formed with wearisome iteration that he would pass 


through the Headmastership of Eton to the Primacy of 


England. No part of the prophecy has been literally 
fulfilled. But partisans may argue that Dulwich plus 
Harrow is more than equivalent to Eton, and it is not 
unlikely that in the fulness of time the dominie’s august 
frame will be discreetly shrouded by the episcopal apron. 
It may be questioned, however, if ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment is best attained by pandering to the envy and the 
stupidity of the democracy ; and in moving, as he did at 
the Headmasters’ Conference, that it would be ‘a gain 
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to education if Greek were not a compulsory subject 
in the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, Mr. 
Welldon proved that he was prepared to surrender the 
citadel at the first assault, and bow the knee to the 
sworn foes of learning and culture. 

When a gentleman occupying a position of influence 
and authority strenuously advocates revolution, we 
have a right to demand that he strengthen his position 
with argument. But Mr. Welldon had shot his bolt 
when he had asserted that fifty per cent. of the boys 
under cultivation at the great public schools of Eng- 
land were wholly ignorant of the Greek grammar. 
Then why do not the headmasters mend their ways ? 
It is no part of the policy of the universities to relin- 
quish the study of Greek because Mr. Welldon and his 
like are unable to prepare their pupils for the pass 
examinations at Oxford and Cambridge. The uni- 
versities, in spite of Royal Commissions and Female 
Wranglers, are yet seats of learning. In the near future 
they may be turned into middle-class boarding-sc hools, 
where boys and girls are put into training for ‘ the 
battle of life.” But at present they serve an end far 
higher than merely practical. An undergraduate is not 
converted by his college tutors into a tinker or a tailor, 
a soldier or a sailor. The University has done her duty 
if she give her alumni an appreciation of letters, and 
endow them with a sensibility to the subtler flavours of 
life. It is hers not to convey information but so to 
educate the mind that it may adapt itself to the emer- 
gencies it is destined to encounter. As an instrument 
of education Greek is unrivalled. It was the speech of 
the keenest and the most artistic race that ever dwelt 
upon the earth ; it is the key to a literature which not 
only made possible the verse of Horace and Virgil, the 
prose of Cicero and Tacitus, but is also the foundation 
of modern letters. And it is the study of this golden lan- 
guage which Mr. Welldon would discourage, thatthe gates 
of Oxford and Cambridge may be thrown open to those 
who love not learning and are content if they acquire as 
much technical knowledge as will enable them to butter 
their bread and repeat themselves in their offspring ! 
For them the workshop, the training-college, and the 
hospital are designed. They have no more need to study 
Greek than to acquaint themselves with the master- 
pieces of their own literature. Nor was it for them 
that the universities were built and endowed. If Mr. 
Welldon were logical he would tear down every bar 
which now excludes the uncultured and the savage from 
a liberal education. There are many thousands of men 
and women in the country who know not Latin and have 
grown up in ignorance of mathematics. Why cut off 
these worthy folk from the advantages which a uni- 
versity has to offer? Why not shower your good 
things upon all such as could pass an examination in 
Whitaker's Almanack and a file of The Star? Then 
would due reverence be paid to vulgarity and the mob, 
while the insult which has so long been merited would 
at last be put upon learning and education. How can 
a man have the effrontery to read Greek when the boy 
who blacks his boots and the creature who ‘ does’ the 
headlines in his evening paper are ignorant even of 
French, grammar, and arithmetic ? The war-cry of the 
people is equality, and this may only be attained by 
trampling down all such as have presumed to rise above 


the mob-orator’s level. 
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But the infamy of Mr. Welldon’s proposal was at least 
detected and exposed. ‘It seems to me,’ said Mr. Gow 
in an admirable speech, ‘ that there should be a body 
of men beyond the reach and pressure of the ignor- 
ance of a stupid democracy, which is interfering with 
almost everything on which it can lay its hands.” And 
most assuredly we should be able to rely upon the 
headmasters of our public schools to defend the cause 
of learning. But Mr. Welldon has been interviewed, 
and the taint of the democrat is upon him. At the 
instance of those who will never be satisfied until 
Oxford and Cambridge are annexed to the board- 
school, he is prepared to sacrifice Greek, and doubt- 
less a little pressure will induce him to renounce Latin 
also. ‘The Universities, however, are unlikely to 
brook the dictation of a schoolmaster, and we are firm 
in the hope that those who decline to bow the knee 
to culture will find the door still closed against them 
—even as Professor Freeman would keep it closed. 
The marriage of fellows, the foundation of women’s 
colleges, have inflicted serious injury upon our seats of 
learning ; but the harm is not irreparable, and in its 
despite they will continue—as we hope and believe— 
by all means in their power to oppose the thrice- 
damnable spirit of the age. 

Meanwhile Mr. Welldon has not improved his chances 
of the Primacy. Let him ponder the story of the 
Wicked Archdeacon who would advertise himself, and 
henceforth despise the good opinion of the vulgar. For 
the Church, whatever her faults, is deaf to the clamour 
of the mob, and will never visit with promotion the 
nominee, however distinguished and lofty-souled, of a 
common ribald journal. 





Is IT WAR, O JEHU? 

HE New Year opens ominously, with the continued 
rigours of the worst winter since Wellington 
fought frost and the French in the Peninsula, and 
with the maintenance of the most significant strike in 
this country since strikes have been known. We make 
no question at present of the grievances of the men : 
no doubt they had grievances. We all have grievances 
which we should like to get remedied. They had a per- 
fect right to demand shorter hours or higher wages 
or both, and to use reasonable means of prevailing 
on their directors. But when at Glasgow a certain 
small but noisy minority of unionists voted an im- 
mediate strike to which it knew the majority was op- 
posed, and when its officials acted on the vote and at 
once ordered a strike, there was committed a social and 
legal crime. For striking without giving due notice the 
men are liable to punishment for breach of contract, and 
we trust that when this trouble is over many offenders— 
the ringleaders, at least—will be sufficiently punished 
to be a warning to others like-minded. But how can 
they be sufficiently rewarded for their social crime ? 
They chose for striking that season in which a strike 
would cause the extremest inconvenience and loss not 
only to the railway companies but also to dealers in coal 
and other minerals, to a vast number of traders, and to 
the public in general. They suddenly laid idle railway 
lines and rolling-stock; they blocked goods traffic, which 
is not only more profitable than passenger traffic to the 
companies but also more vital to the public; and they 
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have thus thrown tens and hundreds of thousands of 
innocent people into deep distress: they have caused 
coals to rise in price to middling consumers from four 
to eight shillings a ton, and to double in price for 
poor people. If they had succeeded to the extent they 
wished they would have thrown whole towns and dis- 
tricts on their own immediate resources: a condition 
which in such weather as we have had must to many 
have resulted in famine and death. 

Many have excused this summary and wanton dis- 
regard of the concerns of innocent people by pleading 
that had the men given the masters warning of their 
intention to strike if their demands were not complied 
withal, the masters would have had time to make provi- 
sion against the strike. ‘It was,” say these, ‘ no doubt an 
act of war without presenting an ultimatum ; but then 
all is fair in war.” Such people cannot understand the 
full force and tendency of what they urge. If it be 
war, then Va@ victis/ If it be war, then those who go 
to the wall cannot complain if they are roughly handled 
by them they have provoked. And if presumably 
intelligent people can thus readily and lightly talk of 
war between one set of citizens and another, then are 
we further embarked on the rapids of Niagara than we 
had thought : then are we nearer than we imagined to 
a condition of social anarchy in which all the friends 
of order will have to range themselves together to 
preserve something of the civilisation it has taken so 
many weary and painful centuries to build. 

But we cannot believe that our people are so be- 
sotted as not to perceive that a chronic condition of 
war between this class and that must mean destruc- 
tion. It is, indeed, clear to those that have eyes that 
it is not a question of civil war but of a narrow but 
dangerous conspiracy. Few have considered the signifi- 
cance of the presence in the North of certain Socialist 
agitators: none, indeed, would have known of it had 
it not been betrayed by the Balaam blessing which Mr. 
Ben Tillett sent from Edinburgh to ‘General Booth. 
This brotherly love between Socialism and Salvationism 
is significant. Both are bent on turning the world into 
a happy hunting-ground for the least deserving ; both 
are resolved, and are contriving all they know how, that 
the race shall be to the slow and the battle to the weak. 
And it is the business of all honest, hard-working, and 
law-abiding citizens to see that they do not succeed. 





THE FUTURE OF LITERATURE. 
F the three professional Socialists called out, like 
Helots in drink, to make sport for their masters 
in this month’s New Review, the most amusing is pro- 
bably the Socialist who ‘does’ the literature. Mr. 
Morris we know, and his complaint that art is so ‘help- 
less and crippled amidst this sea of utilitarian bru- 
tality ’ that it cannot even design a decent chintz much 
less a tolerable stained-glass window (or words to that 
effect) has grown tedious with repetition. The politi- 
cian, too—the Man with the Concertina—is a familiar 
figure, and as he flourishes his instrument with spirit 
and ‘chucks his jolly’ (to quote his friend William 
Sloggins) as a ‘bleedin’ magsman’ should—with 
gravity, that is, yet with a certain air of incredulity 
—one is often glad to assist at his performances. But 
the Socialist who formulates the Socialistic ‘Ideal’ of 
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literature—in truth, there is none like him, none. In 
the first place, he opines that, once you get Socialism 
in action, you get ‘the certainty that every citizen, 
man or woman, will be provided with the means of 
earning a sufficient and honourable livelihood’; you 
get ‘all necessary writing work ’—lives of distinguished 
Socialists, for instance, and accounts of their books 
and persons—‘ organised and paid on the same scale 
as any other, so that that hateful difference be- 
tween the writer who goes into print on his own 
terms and the writer who goes into print on any 
terms he can get would be abolished once and for ever ; 
you get ‘an end to the existence of a self-appointed 
literary class,’ except, it may be, where ‘ the possession 
of real talent —as in the case of persons born with 
the strawberry mark of Fabianism—gives ‘ promise of 
public utility’; you get a condition of things which 
will make it impossible ‘ for a special class of profes- 
sional critics "—degraded beings who know their gram- 
mar-books and will not accept intention for achievement 
—to exist ; best of all, you get ‘ pure literature’ put 
in its proper place by a general recognition of the fact 
that it is only a ‘mockery and a sham’ when it is 
‘the voice of class supremacy and not of a nation’s life.’ 
Pure literature there will be, no doubt; but it will be 
the achievement of comrades not a whit less horny- 
handed than the rest—comrades who will come home 
from their task-work in the meat-market or the sewers, 
and sit down cheerfully to produce such ‘ literature’ 
as may ‘result from the cheering sense of world- 
wide solidarity and friendship.’ It will probably be 
found desirable that the ‘historian or biographer’ 
—our apostle has tried biography—shall be ‘exempt 
from other duties’ than those of cramming up and 
cleansing his stuffed bosom; but the poet and the 
novelist will have to do their chores like their neigh- 
bours, and at last the proud ‘ biographer’ will be able 
to look down on them that have so long looked down 
on him. 

Of course he will not do as he might; for it is a fact 
that ‘no individual can find true happiness who in his 
inmost heart can conceive of himself as better or more 
deserving than the meanest of his fellows.” That is 
everything. Self-contempt and not self-reverence is 
your only wear. ‘If I did not know, says the late 
Kdward Carpenter—one of the ‘true prophets of 
English democracy’: the others being Burns, Shelley, 
William Morris, Walt Whitman—‘ that the craziest 
sot in the village is my equal, and were not proud to 
have him walk with me as my friend, I would not write 
another word.’ In fact, you stoop to conquer.; You go 
to Bill Sloggins for your style and to the craziest sot in 
the village for your ideas. You do your best to bring 
about a Socialist Millennium in the belief that it will 
enable you to write decent English and have something 
to say worth saying. Of course, the theory is singu- 
larly ‘game and fancy’; but the experiment would be 
almost worth trying for the sake of witnessing the 
rueful grin with which you would have to acknowledge 
your mistake. You have not chosen ‘ to play the part 
of accomplished ostriches in a barren literary wilder- 
ness ’"—(fancy a ‘literature’ all compact of phrases like 
that !)—and this is your sole reward: to envy the Man 
with the Concertina. At least he saw the fun of the 
thing, and you did not. 
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MODERN MEN. 
ROBERT KOCH, BACTERIOLOGIST. 


PROBABLY no Modern Man has been rushed so rapidly 

and so universally into prominence as Koch has been 
since the publication of his ‘ further communication on the 
treatment of tuberculosis’ on the 14th November of 1890. 
Yet for twelve years at least his name had been a power ir 
the world of science ; and since 1883, when as head of a 
Cholera Commission he worked in India, he had been in 
the front rank of sanitary reformers. Now, all this came 
home but in a faint and distant echo to the average citizen, 
who cares little for science and not much for such a remote 
and alien malady as cholera. But tubercle and its spawn 
of ailments in lungs and brain, joints and skin, draws near 
indeed to the fireside and the nursery of many a home in 
northern and western Europe ; and the news of a cure— 
no temporary palliation like Davos or Madeira, but a per- 
manent cure—has shaken the stolid soul of the average 
father. The cry is ‘ A Berlin’: doctors and patients 
crowd the trains, lay journals have a Koch column, and 
their medical fellows are publishing special supplements 
and chartering special correspondents with lavish pro- 
fusion. The mode of cure, too, appeals to the imagination 
by its novelty real or supposed. Pills and potions have 
had their day and failed. Change of air is too often 
a mere euphemism for a foreign grave. But this new 
method first finds the foe in a bacillus (almost as blessed 
a word as Mesopotamia), and then hunts him down by 
means of something which is secret and is put into the 
patient by a hollow needle. Better still, the inventor is 
a bacteriologist. If de minimis non curat lex, certainly 
medicine is now taking up the case the law refuses, for 
the much-debated bacteria are about as small specimens 
of organic life as can be found. The four things which 
Solomon said were little upon the earth were giants 
in comparison. By the most powerful microscopes and 
finest lenses they are made just visible and no more; and 
yet you are told that fever and diphtheria, cholera and 
tubercle, owe their virulence to the presence in infinite 
numbers of these tiny cells. True, some observers would 
have you believe that they may be not the cause of the 
malady but only its invariable concomitant, and that in 
proportion to their numerousness so is the severity of the 
disease. Be this as it may, to diminish their number and 
to deprive them of their food or nidus may arrest or cure. 
Hence all progress in bacteriology must be on two lines: 
first, find out the special bacillus for any given disease, 
cultivate it by itself in some suitable medium, learn its 
life, its habits, its relations to its environment; and 
second, find out how to kill it, or at least how to prevent 
it from multiplying. All this Dr. Koch hopes that he 
has done. It is now some years since he persuaded a large 
section of the scientific world to believe that he had traced, 
isolated, and cultivated the tubercle bacillus ; and in No- 
vember 1890 he told the world at large that he had dis- 
covered the method of killing it or arresting its ravages. 
If he is right, it is a discovery of tremendous magnitude ; 
a discovery second only, if indeed it be second, to Jenner’s 
discovery of the effect of vaccination—(as Sir Joseph 
Lister has remarked of surprises. still in store )—and 
achieved in an entirely different manner. The English- 
man’s benefaction was the truit of observation and experi- 
ment: the German’s is one of pure reasoning. 

Is Koch’s record such as to warrant the reception his 
announcement has received? We think it is; for he has 
worked hard, and he held his peace till he could speak 
with authority. Born at Clausthal on December 11, 1843, 
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he studied medicine at Gottingen from 1862 to 1866. 
He became an assistant-physician in the Allgemeine 
Krankenhaus at Hamburg. After other changes he served 
as an army surgeon from 1872 to 1880. What he saw in the 
military hospitals turned his attention to the all-important 
subject of wound infection as resulting in different forms 
of blood-poisoning, on which subjects he published papers 
in 1876 and 1878. Since then he has been a slave to his 
microscope and the cultivation of bacteria and bacilli. He 
published his tubercle researches in 1882, and was next 
year appointed one of the Cholera Commission. The 
‘comma bacillus’ he then pronounced to be the bacillus of 
cholera has been accepted by one school and scoffed at 
by another: when specialists elect to disagree, who shall 
decide? Since his return from India he has occupied an 
official position in Berlin and—with the loyal support and 
the enlightened assistance of his Government—has rejoiced 
in opportunities of work and experiment denied to British 
scientificmen. Here the guinea-pig, the rat, and the frog 
are protected by law from the man of science, while the 
sportsman may conduct dis experiments, on a much larger 
scale and with no possibility of noting his results, with 
absolute impunity. What matters it that nearly all scien- 
tific experimental work is now done in France and Ger- 
many, so long as the mules and the barren women are not 
shocked but have their wretched way ? Hundreds of ex- 
periments on animals were necessary after the isolation 
and the cultivation of the tubercle bacillus before any 
real advance could be achieved. Koch’s experiments are 
both costly and tedious: but his record gives him a right 
to say ‘I have proved, and I believe.’ 

As to the publication of results, evidently his hand was 
forced : German enthusiasm and official impatience made 
revelation premature, for the results of the experiment 
on man are far too recent to be trustworthy. Worst of 
Every day that this 
mystery as to its composition and preparation is main- 


all, as yet the remedy is a secret. 


tained is an offence against professional ethics. The 
impatient curiosity of the unwise public is acting very 
prejudicially on those members of the medical profes- 
sion who like notoriety. It is easy to give a hint to 
a smart reporter to call in the evening to ask how the 
patients under Koch's treatment are progressing. A 
babbling nurse or a too courteous assistant will not only 
give the information but will impart a short biographical 
notice of the illustrious professor who is directing the 
treatment. The unwritten but most wise law of the pro- 
fession against advertising in the lay press is broken, but 
Dr. 


tion. The London College of Physicians took the only 





gets his puff and the gaping public its sensa- 


right line by moving and carrying the ‘previous ques- 
tion’ when Dr. Koch’s treatment was brought into dis- 
cussion ; and if it be true that the bottle of the precious 
fluid sent as a great compliment from Dr. Koch to M. 
Pasteur was stopped at the frontier because quack medi- 
cines are not admitted to France, the comedy of it must 
strike the discoverer. Secret remedies are the salvation 
of the quack ; and when you read of £15 being charged 
for a single injection, you cannot help thinking that ’tis 
time a paternal Government should interfere. 

It is told that Koch is so indefatigable a worker that he 
has strained his eyesight by his microscopic achievement 
and has risked his health by living in an atmosphere of 
tubercle bacilli. Honours are showering upon him in 
Germany. He now holds the Grand Cross of the Red 
Eagle, and, still better, the freedom of the City of Berlin. 
He shared this honour with three others, and only three : 
Prince Bismarck, Count von Moltke, and the late Schlie- 
mann. O wise city of Berlin! O si sic omnes f 
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FANCY DRESS. 

wi URPASSING far the solemn freakishness of ‘ rational’ 

dressmongers is the humour of them that disport 
themselves at ‘fancy balls.’ And at Yule it is that the 
time of the masquing of girls is come, and that rubi- 
eund Lucy Ashtons disport themselves with plump (yet 
harmless) Cleopatras and peasants very obviously hosed. 
Such antic dispositions have their charm; but they have 
the other thing as well, and ’tis surely the strongest argu- 
ment against the possibility of spooks that none of the 
beautiful dead have yet been known to resent their cari- 
eaturing at the hands of such as are still in life. Alas, 


to | 
poor ghosts ! 


And were it theirs to revisit those glimpses 
of the lights wherein their mortal parts once graced the 
banquet or shone in the brawls, how desperate their plight, 
their condition how ineffectual and forlorn! To have been 
Nell Gwynne, or Diane de Poitiers, or la Reine Margot, or 
the Beautiful Devonshire, and, flitting earthwards (with an 
exeat), to come upon one’s parody—in spectacles, per- 
chance, or with a set of ideas about art and life derived 
(at second-hand) from Modern Painters! It is fair to note 
that such vengeance as they might yearn to take, appal- 
ling though in certain instances it were, would be by no 
means universal. The Elysium of Dead Ladies is cause 
of much silliness and bad taste in the way of attempts at 
resuscitation ; but the trail of the fishmonger is not over 
them all. Did Mary Stuart delight in dress as men say 
she did? ‘Then would her ghost, being feminine and 
therefore susceptible to the influence of rich material 
and appropriate shaping, have found it in its heart 
of late to forgive one matron her impersonation, and 
have rejoiced to see itself thus honoured. The gown 
of luscious black brocade opened in front over a petti- 
coat of red satin tricked with new-spangled crystal stars, 
and was edged, where it drew itself apart, with passe- 
menteries whose design was worked out in gold tinsel 
and brilliant silks. The brocaded bodice had a square 


of quilted red satin in front, with a royal stomacher of 


jewelled cloth-of-gold. The sleeves, which were long 
and tight, were shouldered with ebullitions of red satin 
and a gold band a-gleam with jewels; while the cuffs 
were trimmed with three rows of rare old Italian needle- 
point, which was visible inside the neck-ruff and round 
the handkerchief as well. Then came a jewelled girdle 
looping in front; and the red velvet cap of history 
edged with diamonds and veiled with falling lace ; and 
a sixteenth-century fan of white feathers (with a mirror 
artfully dissembled therein); and jewelled shoes. And 
there was a costume even Mary had been proud to 


wear. ‘Iwo others—both eighteenth-century and typical 


not of individuals but of epochs—are both worthy of 


eulogy. In one in pale green silk the skirt is long and 
plain and of the demurest simplicity, the waist as high 
as waist may go on woman; the sleeves are bom- 
basted out with wadding to the likeness of balloons; the 
bonnet is a Tuscan coal-scuttle waving with feathers in- 
side the brim and out, and heavy-laden as a Burne-Jones 
with literary meanings with pink satin roses as_ big 
as tea-plates; the veil and scarf are of old Brussels 
applique; and the fine laced handkerchief is carried 
in an absurd yet delicious reticule—a thing of yellow 
satin all a-flutter with rosy ribbons. The third revival 
is plain-skirted and short-waisted likewise, but with an 
underskirt of white satin showing dimly through a rosy 
cloud of muslin, a big pink sash, and a frill of Spanish 
blond round the low neck and the short, round, puffed 
shoulder sleeves; the hat, peaked in the crown, is of 
pink satin, and abounds in feathers, lace, and cabbage- 
roses ; while at one side a veil of Spanish blond droops 
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purposeless, and a white satin reticule with yellow bows, 
long white silk gloves, and a white silk painted fan are 
there to do the rest. These three designs are the work 
of acertain society of Associated Artists, and in these 
three its name is amply justified. 

But all such braveries are but the fancies of a night— 
gauds to be flaunted once and then put by for ever. With 
the return to sober everyday life the conviction returns that 
in nothing is there more lasting satisfaction than in a well- 
made walking dress. As thus: the general groundwork is 
of dark woollen, pleasingly touched to life and gaiety with 
braid and silver, and the make is the now familiar one of 
plainskirt, three-quarter-length jacket bodice, with flapping 
skirts, and huge gauntlet cuffs ; the decoration consists of 
rows of half-inch black braid on pale grey cloth, each row 
being double-rimmed with silver tinsel and tipped with 
tiny tassels thereof; the cuffs and facings are fashioned 
in likewise ; the general effect is distinguished as well as 
striking : and what more can woman’s heart desire? In 
mantles there is nothing to note save the steady revolt 
against the necessity of waists. Mantles will none of these 
things any more : they hang aloof in long, straight folds. In 
evening mantles the styles are winter-old, but variety in 
colour is always with us. Rich in shades of black and tawny 
(like a spaniel or a well-marked collie) is a Tudor shape in 
black silk brocade, touched with a slender design in gleam- 
ing gold, lined with black-and-gold shot silk, and finished 
with black feather trimming. A sort of black crochet- 
work done by hand (abroad) is a new material for the 
garnishing of black mantles. As for leather, its triumph, 
often foretold, is to witness yet. Just now, however—till 
Spring brings on her lighter fabrics and her brighter dyes— 
it has found favour in the eyes of milliners, and is not wholly 
despised of dressmakers ; so that leather sleeves are re- 
ported novelties. In this news the thrifty will rejoice, for 
from nothing does the bloom fade faster than from your 
sleeve, and it may be that leather will serve you better in 
the tussle with Time than silk or wool. Then, for ribbons 
and flowers, their battle-ground is evening dress ; and rib- 
bons are having the best of it, for flowers are fain to hide 
them in mists of tulle, while ribbons may pucker them- 
selves into rosettes about the neck, the sleeves, and the 
waist of the corsage, or droop in long streamers from the 
shoulders, or get tangled into bows all down the skirt. 
The effect is very feminine. 





A DYSPEPTIC FANTASIA. 


TIXHEY reach me here this New Year's Eve as I sit 

drowsily awaiting the bells, and in the roaring fire 
are their forms and faces discernible. Surely the fine 
graces of these ethereal heroes and heroines are as in- 
tangible, as fleeting, as supposititious, as the immaterial 
And yet, now that I am 
released from their appalling environment, and the gross 


wraiths in the blazing embers. 


stage has vanished with its palpable tricks and traves- 
ties, I can take a certain delight in the ideal presences my 
fancy has been pleased to resume. Lord, how they mix 
and fuse after one whole week of them! ‘Tis a morrice of 
fair faces threading in the brain; and palaces and sylvan 





bowers and marble halls and gardens of roses—a bewilder- 
ment of impossible delights from which I have thrust the 
tawdry showman. Here runs the cruel road to fortune ; 
and while suchas I battle for a year’s poor substance, these 
dear and shining creatures sail upon emprises the most 
glorious. Behold them set out upon a summer sea and 
observe their perilous courses. They have Protean shapes ; 
they change and interchange ; cause and effect dwell not 
in their lands ; colossal accomplishment is born of diminu- 
tive effort. 
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Out of the maze steps a ravishing beauty, in the most 
alluring raiment, flushed and palpitant to the presence of 
some royal exquisite. She hath been despatched upon this 
errand of conquest by an engaging fairy provoked by the 
spite of her simpering sisters. Mark the dainty slipper 
which shall be her destiny ; ’tis the sweetest of incidents. 
But her prince—pshaw ! [I had a mind to be jealous were 





it not for his spreading hips and tapering legs. . . . Poor 
fool he, to brave the vengeance of a gruesome elf with 
myrmidons of grisly shapes. In this world we wave a 
wand, and lo! he is become as the beasts that grovel. 
Such is a meet fate for him of the tapering legs. But my 
bewitching maiden! I have a notable antipathy to this 
Beast in the lap of my comely Goldenlocks. Nay, I have 
no fancy for these slender sylphs and fluffy spinning-tops 
with which you have thronged your garden. I have eyes 
but for you. ‘You shall go,’ quoth this Beast, ‘ upon a 
journey into foreign parts. There shall you find a wonderful 
lamp which shall restore me my humanity.’ Pray heaven 
she find it not, for I would rid me of this Beast... . 
I’ faith, but I love her best in her tremulous skirts ; her 
limbs make too ostentatious a show in semi-nudity : they 
Have done, 
have done! I bow to your nether parts, acknowledg- 


have a clamant appearance of vainglory. 


ing their goodliness. Prithee, clothe thyself now ; and, 
for a dance, | have a leaning to your long-skirted 
frolics. 

Ah, here’s to your worthy and most artistic uncle. 
What a cunning eye for the beautiful, the desirable! To 
have regarded loveliness in its robes asleep were to have 
Acteon’s privilege and escape his fate. “Tis so. A right 
excellent magician! I behold you now in your proper equip- 
ment once more: enchanted (‘tis true) and by that old- 
time conjurer ; but, ‘fore Gad, enchanting as my memory 
recalls me not a peer. Now, ere the intrusion of some taper- 
ing dastard will I steal through ivy and the roses into her 
turret chamber and break the spell. How divinely she 
rests! Listen to the soft susurra of her breath, and lo! 
the white bosom heaving leisurely. It is my frank con- 
fession these fairies are a nuisance. On my soul, madam, 
this ballet is distressingly inopportune. Away with these 
buxom sprites, their gauds and their glitter. What says this 
minx with her scant vesture and her flimsy wand? ... . 
My sweet, they have committed thee to thy fortune on 
the seas, for company thy cat. Nay, an thou lovest me, no 
more tights. I would desire rather to guess at thy dear 
ravishments. Yet these hooded damsels move me not: 
for ‘tis ill to leave overmuch to a meagre imagination. 
Houris of Morocco, doubtless, yet to my taste something 
dark and smacking of evil. I vow I desire rather your 
northern charms, habited bewitchingly. . . . Good. You 
have accomplished the transfiguration marvellous well (the 
means I trow not), and that melancholy droop of your 
lashes is the most becoming of modes. On my honour, 
‘twill set a new fashion. But the chatelaine jingling from 
that seductive waist about an entrancing skirt—Alas! 
what Power of Darkness hath presumed to afflict you 
with such a Long-beard, Goth or Vandal, that he cher- 
ishes not so great a treasure, but suffers you to bedew 
yourself with sadness! Maiden no more, but—nay, no 
further ; well, ’tis the most ancient tale of human kind. 
Enter and tremble, as your sex is wont. Pray call not 
upon me for a rescue, who am of the icy North. Doubt- 
less a benevolent fairy—’Tis so, madam of the keys. 
Yet is your destiny still unfulfilled. Transformed, you 
must work out your salvation by a deed of daring. After 
the sin the expiation, and that were better than your 
lovely neck beneath the knife. No: let us quit before 
the ballet. . . . If you have a giant to slay, slay, and into 
your petticoats again. You know the old trick ; these 
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giants fall heavily. So. You are well rid of him, a mon- 
strous animal. . . . Between so many delights I am at a 
loss, for I know no clinging garment that would not become 
you. You make a fascinating Eastern ; I can say no more. 
Certainly ; boiling oil is an excellent thought. God send 
you nerve to execute his wishes. But pray where is this 
to end? There are a thousand flights undertaken, and 
. . . No; I will admit you to an equivalent exchange of 
garb, knowing your feminine apparel is in reserve, but I 
protest you shal] not go back upon your maturity and your 
adequacy. I cannot wait while you rise from childhood, 
and (‘twill weigh with you more, no doubt) the forest 
is a lonesome place full of grotesque horrors and ghouls 
beyond imagination. 

Forefend us! What be these horrid shapes with hoarse 
cries and noise unmusical ? I had forgot. Before my eyes 
they press, these terrible creatures, these coarse jesters, 
these execrable punsters, these shallow wits, these fat 
and greasy concomitants of mirth, these tumblers, these 
bawling songsters, these fantastic apparitions of comedy. 
Heaven, how they swarm, yelling their musty jokes, 
shrieking their flabby songs! And from them my Vision 
shrinks, and I, with their raucous voices sounding slowly 
fainter, stretch myself and start and yawn. And the bells 
are ringing at last. 





TO YOUNG SHOOTERS. 


PORTING writers have always had a marked taste for 
digression: as if they knew that no man ever learned 
from their precepts how to throw a fly with forty yards of 
silk behind it, or how to be an accomplished shot, or even 
how to play a difficult hazard at billiards. The most bril- 
liant experts in these arts are not in the least able to tell 
you how it’s done. You may be out with a man whoata 
moment’s warning, and through a mere hand’'s-breadth of 
open, will kill his rabbit or his bird without an instant’s 
aim or a flash of hesitation, by what looks like a simple 
effort of volition; while another will take a long, steady 
sight at a quarry soaring smoothly and deliberately towards 
him, and, for all his conscientiousness in keeping rules, 
the result is only a sharp mounting turn, a quick quiver of 
wings, and a new taste of speed in retreat. All the same 
it may happen that the man who misses is far and away 
the better sportsman: he delights in the pursuit, that is 
has probably delighted in it from boyhood—is a pleasant 
companion at table and at the covert-side, gives his birds 
due law in the field, and would wipe no man’s eye if he 
could, while none has ever known of his bribing the keeper 
for best place or bringing other guns to grief out of pure 
and simple selfishness. But he is not built for the work ; 
and neither pains nor practice will make him an adept. 
Possibly the other is a mere ‘killing machine ’—a man to 
whom the real pleasures of sport are unknown, who would 
as lief fire at pigeons shot from a trap or balls from a spring 





as at partridges rising out of turnips or snipes flushed in 
the marsh. He may have not so much as handled a gun 
till late in life; yet he ‘tumbles’ to the trick at once. 
Such typical extremes do something to indicate the lines 
above and under which book-science is useless. Your 
learner, however apt or inept, is none the worse for know- 
ing how to choose a gun, how to remove certain impedi- 
ments to good shooting, and what are the conventions by 
whose means one man’s sport is prevented from interfer- 
ing with that of others, while keepers, beaters, dogs, and 
windows are preserved from peppering with pheasants 
and hares. It is harder to get sound tips on these points 
than might be expected. Your treatises on angling and 
shooting are commonly so padded out with anecdote and 
description that to eliminate the unessential and lay bare 
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the cold, hard facts is sometimes more trouble than the 
result is worth. 

This besetting fault is reduced to a minimum in certain 
Letters to Young Shooters (London: Longmans), contributed 
by Sir Ralph Payne Gallwey to The Field. Sir Ralph 
declines to ‘drop into poetry’ after the manner of the 
common or garden sporting writer. Assuming that the 
sportsman’s ultimate aim is to kill, and that so neatly and 
cleanly that there is no unsightliness to dissemble in soup, 
he has nothing whatever to say of the habits or the dis- 
covery of the quarry. He is practical or he is nothing ; 
he starts, as the tiro must start, with the choice of a 
weapon ; and here, except on one minor point, we are in 
hearty agreement with him. <A cheap fifteen-pound gun 
may suffice for many a year the man who fires some 
four hundred shots or so per season ; but for the regular, 
hard-shooting sportsman a first-rate hammerless gun, for 
which a good maker will charge you forty or forty-five 
pounds, is—at present, at least, and till ejectors are per- 
fected—an acme of desirableness, and, if you keep it with 





care, will more than repay the extra outlay in comfort 
and in wear. The stock is chosen from a hundred or 
more outlines in walnut ; the barrels are tried at target, 
and are corrected to the thousandth part of an inch ; the 
locks are the work of consummate artificers ; and though 
all this may not appear on the surface, it will all be in- 
stantly detected by the veteran or the gunsmith. Thus 
far, then, there is no disputing with Sir Ralph; but 
unlike Sir Ralph we would have our beginner not begin 
with a breechloader at all. On the contrary, give him, 
say we, an old-fashioned muzzle-loader, and he will have 
perforce to learn much that Sir Ralph laboriously sets 
forth yet does not sufficiently express at last. In his 
preliminary practice the science of loading, the proportion 
of shot to powder, the very ‘pattern’ made by different 
sizes of pellets, will be more or less forced on his atten- 
tion. With the breechloader, too, the learner is apt to 
acquire a careless style and a trick of squandering his 
shots; whereas with the other he learns to ‘ mak siccar,’ 
for there will be no second chance if he misses, and so he 
gets into these habits of wary stalking and certain killing 
that make the sportsman. Again, it is so easy to make 
a breechloader safe that the boy who begins with one is 
as like as not to turn out a terror to his companions and 
therewith the Great First Cause of accidents innumerable. 
It is therefore a good plan to withhold the finer piece till 
the aspirant can manage not only young rooks but also 
rabbits and wood-pigeons with a single-barrelled muzzle- 
loader. 

As soon as he is fit to take his place in a line of shooters 
the most profitable weapon he can buy is the best in the 
market ; and here he will do well to take counsel with a 
first-rate gunsmith, who for his own interest and credit will 
do his utmost to find him such a piece as, in fit and bend 
and cast-off, shall exactly suithim. Between a moderately 
good and an excellent gun there is such an imperceptible 
difference of appearance that no mere sportsman is likely 
to know the one from the other ; but a capital device for 
making sure of a fit is Jones’s ‘Try Gun’—a contrivance 
that may be bent, twisted, and transfigured till it is a per- 
fect model of what you want; and Sir Ralph gives the 
plainest and the most lucid directions for guidance while 
you are blazing away with it, experimentally, at target or 
at bird. When you have found a gun to your liking the 
golden rule is to take care of it. Do not trust it to any 
servant, but clean it yourself when you return from shoot- 
ing ; and when you go under cover for rest or luncheon do 
not stand it in the row and risk a bruised barrel from an 
upset by quarrelling dogs, or the thumping of keepers and 
loaders—(who often fleet such moments in skylarking)— 
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but seek out a snug corner where it may lie safely on the 


ground, or pull a glove over the muzzle as a hint that it 
is not to be meddled withal. Some men are extremely 
careless in this respect. They will fling their gun over a 
hedge—to be missed as likely as not by the man who was 
to catch it ; going uphill, they will use it as an alpenstock ; 
they will thrust it into a bush of gorse to stir up a crouch- 
ing rabbit ; and they will complain bitterly against the 
gunsmith when the scratches are full of rust and the 
mechanism is thrown out of gear. But having found a 
gun after his own heart, the true sportsman will expend as 
much care on it as upon his horse and his hound. With 
the result that it will serve him a life-time. 

Scarce anything tests a man’s qualities more keenly 
than his behaviour in the field ; and the novice will do 
well to master Sir Ralph’s directions on this point. The 
paramount ambition should be to avoid the wounding of 
game. None should be content for his bird to reach the 
ground alive, nor if his hare do not roll over dead on the 
instant ; and if, as with the best shooting will sometimes 
happen, the game be winged or maimed, the agony 
should be ended there and then with a second barrel. On 
the same grounds the humane shooter will pick his bird 
from a covey, and will eschew those long, difficult, and 
hazardous shots that none but a boaster ever tries : being 
well aware that probably nought will happen save the 
lodging of a pellet or two and the fall of a few feathers, 
with no benefit to himself and a lingering death to his 
victim. Nor will he be such an arrant Cockney as to 
take easy shots in his excitement when to take them is to 
endanger the eyes or the legs of other men. As for such 
tricks as crawling through a hedge with his muzzle point- 
ing at somebody's back, or taking a jesting aim with an 
empty gun—to be capable of these and their like is to be 
merely impossible. As our author says, ‘ Whether a gun 
is at full-cock or half-cock, or has this or that safety bolt, 
it is equally safe in the hands of a careful man—one 
with whom, for the sake of illustration, did the gun fire 
accidentally a score of times a day, it would injure nothing 
but the earth or the moon.’ These are as it were the 
very rudiments of the craft, and he that ignores them— 
though he knows every angle of flight, and never comes 
home without a full game-bag—is not safe, and is neither 
a popular nor a true sportsman, 





DORIS. 


THERE was once a girl-child named Doris who went 
~ out skating with her bigger brothers one afternoon 
over flooded fields in the Fen country. But her brothers 
played hockey with school-fellows, and Doris skated con- 
tentedly enough by herself. She was wearing Bob's 
skates, which she liked better than her own, and the man 
had put them on very well indeed. She went from one 
field through a gap in the hedge into the next, and then 
on into a third field. There were very few people here, 
and most of the ice was not swept ; all of this was very 
pleasant to Doris, and made her feel adventurous. It was 
beautiful, too; and even children unconsciously under- 
stand a sunset with those old thin trees trembling black 
against the crimson disc, and everywhere bits of white 
brightness on a grey sea of fog. She skated as fast as 
she could, the wind helping her, feeling strangely and 
splendidly animated, when quite suddenly . . . 


But this was not the Fen country. This was the north 
of Yorkshire. She had been here before on a visit to her 
cousins. Yonder was the top of Winder ; she had climbed 
it on clear days and seen Morecambe Bay flashing in the 
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distance. But it was night now, almost a black night, and 
it was very cold for Doris to be wandering over those hills 
alone. She had an irritating sensation that she had to go 
somewhere before the dawn came, and that she did not 
know where or why. It was lonely and awesome. ‘ If] only 
had somebody to speak to, I shouldn’t mind it so much,’ 
she said to herself. At once she heard a low voice saying 
‘ Doris ! Doris !’ and she looked round. 

In a recess of the ravine which a ghyll had made for 
itself, as it leapt from the cold purity of a hill-top to the 
warm humanity of a village in the valley—a village no 
better than it should have been—a small fire of sticks 
was smouldering. Doris could just see that the person 
crouched in front of the fire—the person who had called 
her by her name—was an old, haggard woman, with her 
chin resting on her knees. 





‘Tell me, old woman,’ Doris said, almost angrily, ‘ what 
does this all mean? I was at Lingay Fen skating, and 
now I am wandering over the Yorkshire hills. It has 
changed from afternoon to night 





‘It generally does,’ said the’old woman in a chilly, un- 
emphatic way. Doris stamped her foot impatiently: ‘I 
mean that it has changed quite suddenly. Just a moment 
ago, too, I felt quite certain that I had to go somewhere, 
and I had forgotten where. Now I don’t think I have to 
go anywhere.’ 

‘No—you have arrived,’ said the old woman softly. 

At that moment a dry twig burst into flame, and lit up 
the old woman’s face and figure for a second. She was 
hideous enough: her face was thin and yellow; her 
cavernous eyes sparkled to the momentary fficker. Her 
dress and cloak were torn and faded, but they had been 
bright scarlet. 

‘You naturally ask why,’ she continued, ‘because you 
are young and have not yet learned the uselessness of it. 
What has just happened to you seems very meaningless 
and foolish, but it is not more meaningless and foolish 
than the rest of things. It is all a poor sort of game, you 
know. Explain? No, I shall not explain; but it was I 
who brought you here. Sit down by me, under the night 
sky, and watch.’ 

‘No, I will not,’ said Doris, and walked away. She 
took about ten paces away, and then came back again and 
did the very thing which she said she would not do. She 
sat down by the old woman, and was a little angry because 
she could not help doing it. Then she began to grumble 
at the fire. ‘That's not half a fire,’ she said: ‘ it just smoul- 
ders and makes smoke. I will show you what you ought 
to do. You put on some fresh sticks—so. Then you put 
your mouth quite close to the embers, and blow and keep 
—on—blowing. There!’ She had fitted her actions to 
her words, and now a bright flame leaped out. It shone 
all over, on her dark hair and dark bright eyes, and on 
the grey furs of her dress. It shone, too, on the old 
woman, who was smiling an ugly, half-suppressed smile. 

‘Doris,’ said the old woman, ‘ leave the fire alone. I do 
not want flame. I only want it to stream forth smoke.’ 

‘But why ?’ 

‘See now—there.’ The old woman made a downward 
gesture with both hands, and the flame sank obediently 
down again, giving place to a quick yield of black smoke. 
‘Look at the smoke, Doris. That is what you have to 
watch.’ There was a little more energy in the old, 
quavering voice now. 

Doris did as she was told; but suddenly she stopped 
and cried, half-frightened : ‘There are faces in it!’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ said the old woman, almost eagerly ; ‘and 
there are pictures of the future in it—of the future as it 
will be unless I alter it this night. I alone can alter it, 
you know. Are you not glad now that you came? , 
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‘It is something like fortune-telling : did you ever have 
your fortune told ?’ 

‘No, I never did,’ replied the old woman. Her smile 
was very ugly indeed. 

‘ But how shall I know that it’s true ?’ 

‘Why, you do know.’ 

That was the strangest part of it. Doris felt certain, 
without having a reason that she could give for it. ‘Show 
me my future,’ she said breathlessly. 

‘Watch the smoke, then.’ 

So she watched, and picture followed picture. At the 
first of them she made some little exclamation. ‘Ah! 
she cried, ‘that is a splendid dress; and I do like those 
shoes. I wish I might have long dresses now—I’m sure 
I’m old enough ; and | want to have my hair done up the 
proper way, but——.’ She stopped suddenly, because 
the picture had changed. ‘I look much prettier in this 
one, she said. ‘I have been dancing, I think, from the 
dress, and because I seem a little out of breath. There 
is a man with me, and now he—no, no! I would not. I 
should hate it. That picture cannot be right!’ The 
third picture represented her marriage with great splen- 
dour. ‘Well,’ she said,*I do not mind that so much— 
just standing up and wearing a beautiful veil. But I 
don’t want to be married at all. I like skating ever so 
much better.’ 

There was a faint sound of laughter, muffled and bitter, 
from the old woman. ‘ You like skating?’ she said. 
‘Where are your skates then, Doris?’ Doris looked for 
them, but could not find them, and this distressed her. 
‘Oh, what shal/ I do? They were not my skates: they 
were Bob's.’ 

‘Who is Bob?’ 

‘Bob is my smallest brother—ever so much younger 
than I am; he’s my favourite brother, too. He's got red 
hair, but he’s a pretty boy.’ 

‘He must be a milksop if he can’t skate.’ 

‘He can skate. He can do the outside edge back- 
wards; he skates better than any of my three big 
brothers.’ 

‘Well, well—it’s a pity that he’s stupid, though.’ 

‘Stupid? Do you know why he lent me his skates? 
Because he was going to write a story this afternoon, and 
he’s going to put me in it. Bob can do almost anything. 
He’s wonderful. When he grows up he'll very likely 
write a whole book, he says.’ 

‘Look at his future—Bob’s future—in the smoke,’ said 
the old woman grimly, heaping on more sticks. 

Doris looked, reluctantly. The pictures came flashing 
past one after the other. Some she could not altogether 
understand, for she knew nothing of the vices of young 
men; but they were vaguely terrible. But even a child 
could understand the last picture of all. It was awful and 
vivid. She almost fancied that she could hear the report 
of the pistol, and the dim thud as the body fell awkwardly 
on the floor. 

‘You needn't ery, said the old woman, as Doris burst 
into tears. 

‘ Oh—Bob is so splendid, sobbed Doris. ‘ Don’t let it 
be like that. Do alter it. You don’t know him or you 
would change it. You said you could. I'll give you 
everything I ’ve got if you'll stop it somehow.’ 

‘Will you give me your beauty—your youth—your 
life ?’ 

‘Oh, willingly—everything !’ 

‘I want none of them—none of them,’ said the old 
woman fiercely and quickly. ‘ But I want something else. 
Give it me, and I will alter his future, as you wish.’ She 
stretched out a lean finger and tapped Doris’s forehead, 
and whispered a few words in her ear. 
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Doris turned white enough, but she nodded assent. 
‘Then it will alter my future, too,’ she said with a little 
gasp. 

‘It will alter the future of everybody in the world— 
indirectly and in some cases very slightly. But you will 
give it me?’ 

‘Yes, yes.’ She paused a moment, and then added a 
torrent of questions: ‘Old woman, who are you? Why 
are you dressed in scarlet ? why did you have me brought 
here? I should like it to turn out to be adream. Oh! 
why do you want it? Why are you so horribly—horribly 
cruel ?’ 

But the old woman, and the fire, and the great dark 
hills grew dim and indistinct ; and there was no answer. 


The two old men—one with a medical, the other with 
a military air 





came slowly down the broad staircase from 
the bedrooms without speaking. The little red-headed 
boy was waiting for them as usual. ‘Is Doris any better, 
papa?’ he asked eagerly. ‘ Will she live ?’ 

It was no good to keep it from him ; he would have to 
know sooner or later. 

‘Yes, Bob, said the colonel, ‘she will live. But the— 
the injury to her head has He stopped with a 
gulping sound in his voice. The boy looked up at him 





wistfully with a scared face. 
‘Don't, Colonel,’ said the doctor ; ‘you'd better leave 
ittome. I will tell the boy.’ 


‘ALEXANDER THE GREATEST.’ 

RE we ever going to have sober-balanced views about 

the elder Alexandre Dumas? Shall we ever see 

that Colossus steadily and see it whole? Time was when 
any stick was good enough to beat Dumas withal: the 
loaded cane of ‘Eugéne de Mirecourt, the bludgeon of 
Granier de Cassagnac, the dominie’s cane of M. Ferdinand 
Bruneti¢re, and even the twopenny switch of Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald. For these and their like he was a Minotaur 
of other men’s virgin reputations, the Father of all Lies, 
the masculine of the Scarlet Woman, and at best a sort 
of inspired ‘ nigger-minstrel.’ Then came the inevitable 
reaction, and behold Dumas transfigured, the deformed 
transformed, by Mr. W. H. Pollock, Mr. R. L. Stevenson, 
and others (nameless here), into a godhead, a nineteenth- 
century trinity of which the first person is Panurge, and 
the second Pantagruel, and the third Brother John of the 


Funnels ! 


In pouring their libations on the altar of this 
new Dionysus—(for a pagan simile will perhaps be more 
seemly)—ordinarily grave frock-coated essayists become 
appropriately dithyrambic. It needs only Mr. Swinburne 
with his full-snouthed superlatives to complete the orgy. 
These excesses on either side send the average sensual 
man distraught. ‘They pervert his usual pursuit of the 
Ibis (walking safest in the middle) into a wild-goose chase. 
They tempt him to herd with vestrymen or to read Jn 
Darkest England. He will do better to read Dumas’ ac- 
count of himself. That way, and only that way, safety 
lies. If he have French enough, let him read it in the 
original ten volumes of Mes Mémoires (Paris: Lévy). If 
not, Mr. A. F. Davidson’s abridged translation in two 
volumes (London: W. H. Allen) comes pat to the occa- 
sion. ‘This is a selection from the first five volumes of 
the original, ranging from the year 1792, when Dumas’ 
father was appointed General-in-Command of the Army 
of the Western Pyrenees, to 1829, when his father’s son 
produced Henri III. et sa cour at the Théatre Frangais. 
To a certain fastidious order of minds a selection, | know, 
is the abomination of desolation. But translations, abridged 
or unabridged, are not for the fastidious ; and this selection 
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is really not ill-contrived, the all-sufficient proof being that 
it does not read like one. As a translation its author 
claims for it the merit of literalness. It has, I think, this 
merit in excess: an opinion which I purpose presently to 
justify. It is more imperative, for the moment, to warn 
the reader whose acquaintance with Dumas is yet to make 
(happy man !) against undue expectation. He will find in 
Dumas’ memoirs little, if any, introspective analysis. The 
autobiography of the prince of egoists, strange to say, does 
not belong to the literature of egoism. Dumas was not 
a self-revealer, like Montaigne, or Pepys, or Rousseau. 
Neither was he a self-tormentor, like Stendhal, Macready, 
Amiel, Marie Bashkirtseff. He has not bequeathed his 
laundress’s bills to future generations, like the Barras of 
his own delightful anecdote, nor his dinner menus and 
doctor's prescriptions, like the respectable Messieurs de 
Goncourt. As he said of himself, he is tout en dehors ; he 
presents you only with the outside of the platter. But he 
does not go through the Pharisaic exercise of washing it 
beforehand. He does not spare himself. It is his friends 
whom he spares. The result is a history for the most part 
in dialogue or oratio recta, where occasionally the speaker, 
no doubt, is made like the ‘passon’ to say * whot ‘a owt to 
‘a said.’ ‘The translator artfully pleads Thucydidean pre- 
cedent. I should rather detect, what some one else has 
detected in Sardou, /a doigtée du dramaturge—the finger- 
ing of the playwright. But history, of a sort, it is: first, 
of Alexandre Dumas himself; and, second, of the great 
Romantic movement. 

Theories of the evolution of the Romantic movement 
are, in the poulterer’s phrase, ‘ cheap to-day.’ They can 
be had while you wait: are given away with a pound of 
tea. Some of course are more ingeniously wrong than 
others. Only make your definitions of ‘ classical spirit’ 
and ‘romantic spirit’ wide enough—calling them, for 
instance, with Mr. Pater, ‘ the quality of order in beauty’ 
and ‘the addition of strangeness to beauty ’—and you 
ean find the origin of the Romantic drama in Sophocles 
or, for all I know, in the Primeval Chaos. Or, at least, 
you may carry it back to Rousseau’s Confessions with 
M. Brunetiére, or, with M. Deschanel, to the tragedies 
of Voltaire. Or again, taking Sydney Smith's ‘short 
views, you may be content to start with Mme. de Stacl’s 
de (Allemagne in 1815. I for one ask leave to choose 
that date partly as a good patriot, because it somehow 
seems to connect the Romantic movement with ‘the thin 
red line, and partly because it fits in with the particu- 
lar theory of the movement that best elucidates these 
memoirs of Dumas. The theory in question—I encoun- 
tered it last in the sober pages of M. J.-J. Weiss—is, 
briefly, that the Romantic movement was the result of the 
‘driving in’ of the fever of Napoleonic adventure. When 
Napoleon’s impulse towards the East—his Drang nach 
Oesten—was finally arrested in 1815, the French spirit 
turned from Romance in action to Romance in imagi- 
nation. In other words, the French went through a 
course just the reverse of Mr. Squeers’s pupils—they first 
cleaned w-i-n-d-e-r, winder, and then went and spelled 
it. Bonaparte became Buridan. Mind, it is not I who 
am responsible for this engaging theory. I only adopt 
it here because it exactly covers the ground of Mr. 
Davidson’s two volumes, and because it brings into the 
Romantic movement not only Dumas the elder, who was 
there before, but, for the first time, Dumas the eldest. I 
am not sure that I ought not to write Dumas the greatest. 
(If I did I should at least have the companionship of 
the gentle Anatole France.) We have had enough and 
to spare of comparisons between the elder and the 
younger Dumas (Mr. Pollock’s Alexander the Great and 
Alexander the Coppersmith, and the like), but of the grand- 
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father, the first Alexandre, even veteran Dumasqueteers 
betray the most shameful ignorance. This man was an 
ideal soldier of the Republic. Twenty months after he 
had enlisted as a private he was a general. At the age of 
thirty he was a commander-in-chief. He captured the 
St. Bernard by assault. He held the bridge at Clausen 
single-handed against a whole Austrian regiment, and so 
was dubbed the Horatius Cocles of the Tyrol. When he 
led his troops up Mont Cenis, ‘every man had rolled on 
his knapsack a shirt and cotton ‘ap. This was my father’s 
uniform when he went chamois-hunting at night. Arrived 
at the palisades, the soldiers began to clamber up; but 
my father, thanks to his Herculean strength, found a 
simpler and less noisy plan, which was to take each 
man by the seat of his trousers and by his shirt-collar 
and to throw him over the stockade.’ Tartarinesque, 
of course, and Gargantuic ; but, laugh as you will, the 
man was a hero. He quelled a revolt at Cairo by riding 
his horse into a mosque at a hand-gallop, earned the 
dislike of Napoleon by his stern republicanism, and was 
poisoned in a Neapolitan prison. In short, he cleaned the 
w-i-n-d-e-r which his son was to spell. Then this weary 
Titan came home to Villers-Cotterets, and three years 
after the birth of ‘our dear Dumas’ died neglected and 
in poverty. ‘To descend from such a man is to be predes- 
tined to greatness. What is best in Alexander . and 
Alexander in. you will find in Alexander 1. 

The second of the dynasty is shown in Mr. Davidson’s 
volumes as he was when Villers-Cotterets did his green 
unknowing youth engage ; they leave him at the moment 
when Paris claimed him in his riper age. Not a chapter 
of his country life could be spared. Napoleon changed 
horses at Villers-Cotterets on the way to and from Water- 
loo: on purpose, it would almost seem, that young Dumas 
might record us a wonderful ‘impression’ of the great 
man. In his sporting adventures the boy out-Winkled Mr. 
Winkle. His first tavern-bill at Paris was paid with the 
game he shot on the road. There is a story about a pair 
of breeches even droller than that about the postilion’s 
which Mr. Brooke recommended to Dorothea. Of Dumas’ 
early attempts at play-writing, when he came to Paris as a 
copying-clerk in the establishment of the Duc d Orleans, 
it ought to be superfluous to speak. The Mémoires leave 
one with the feeling that for the literary aspirant this was 
the Golden Age. It all reads like an Arabian Night's 
Entertainment. You knocked off a vaudeville between 
your sips of absinthe at the café opposite the Frangais. 
Then you would mortgage the author’s rights in advance 
to old Porcher, whom you would find in another café. Or 
you might capture Baron Taylor in his bedroom, and read 
him your five-act tragedy while he sat helpless in his bath. 
If you strolled into the theatre to see a play of Charles 
Nodier’s you might, with ordinary luck, sit next to an old 
gentleman who, when not buried in the Elzevir Pastissier 
Francoys (which long haunted the dreams of Mr. Andrew 
Lang), would hiss the piece, get turned out for his pains, 
and prove to be no other than Charles Nodier himself. 
The literary aspirant might be discouraged or encouraged ; 
but he was never ignored. The mugwump of letters had 
not then been invented; everybody had to take sides. 
The King’s brother did not disdain to be on yours, nor 
His Majesty himself to be against you. Surely, never since 
the days of the Antonines had principalities and powers 
been so literary >. Napoleon’s ‘pit of Kings’ at Erfurt, 
tis clear, had not been forgotten. On the first night of 
Henri III. et sa cour the Due d’ Orléans retained the whole 
of the circle, and stood up, bareheaded, to hear the author's 
name announced. Dumas’ own account of this premiere 
reads so like a fairy tale as to have been long suspect. 
But the testimony of eye-witnesses (e.g., Alphonse Royer 
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and, quite recently, Charles Séchan) have since confirmed 
it in every particular. The boxes fetched twenty louis 
a-piece. The Malibran could only find a place in the 
third tier: she was seen leaning right out of her seat, 
and, to keep herself from falling, holding on to a column 
with both hands. Victor Hugo and Alfred de Vigny had 
not been able to get seats; Dumas found room for them 
in his sister’s box. All these glorious visions and more 
you may enjoy in Mr. Davidson’s book. 

It is to be hoped that further volumes will complete 
this sketch of the Dumas of Henri II. by a portrait of the 
Dumas of Antony and the Tour de Nesle. They will be none 
the worse if the translator can be induced to forswear the 
fetish-worship of literalism which too frequently blemishes 
his present work. For instance, such phrases as ‘ The 5th 
October was being accomplished’ (vol. 1. p. 16), ‘the head 
which now embraces you’ (1. 49), ‘ he has died young’ (1. 
77), to ‘ make’ a tragedy (11. 169), may be literal transla- 
tions but are certainly not English. A ‘ false voice’ (1. 199 
and passim) is a very different thing from a voir fausse. 
Occasionally Mr. Davidson is not literal enough: such 
expressions as ‘s’ help me’ and ‘ this here’ (1. 207) do not 
help us to realise the talk of French gamekeepers. Some- 
times he translates when he should not: those who do 
not know what the cabinet noir was will be none the wiser 
for the translation ‘ dark closet’ (1. 281); and Monsieur 
Baron (u. 194 and 228) is not an equivalent for M. le Baron. 
At others he does not translate when he should: ‘ Directory 
of the 25,000 addresses’ (11. 17) should be simply ‘ Post- 
Office Directory’ ; and artiste (1. 258) and passim may be 
good enough in French for a Talma, but in an English 
context it suggests only the Lion Comique of the music- 
halls. And personally I find it difficult to forgive a trans- 
Jator of Dumas who spells his Monte Cristo with an h. 

A. B. WALKLEY. 





PEINE FORTE ET DURE. 
1l.—THE PRACTICE. 


I SHALL now give some examples of practice. We 

are fortunate in at least one case recorded in great 
detail: though, curiously enough, it has even escaped 
the notice of writers like Mr. Justice Stephen. Margaret 
Clitherow was pressed to death on Lady-day, March 25th, 
1586, and the story thereof was written by John Mush, a 
secular priest and her spiritual director. Margaret’s hus- 
band was a Protestant, though his brother was a priest, 
and all his children seemed to have lived in the older 
faith. Accused of harbouring Jesuit and Seminary priests, 
of hearing mass, and so on, she was committed to York 
Castle, and in due time was arraigned in the Common 
Hall. In answer to the usual questions, she said that she 
would be tried ‘by God and by your own consciences,’ 
and refused to make any other answer. It was simple 
stubbornness : she was a married woman, and she would 
have lost nothing by going to trial. But she coveted 
martyrdom, whilst everybody else appears, at first at any- 
rate, to have been anxious to save her. They intimated 
plainly that if she would let herself be tried she would 
escape: ‘I think the country, said Clinch, the senior 
judge, ‘cannot find you guilty upon the slender evidence.’ 
The trial was adjourned. The same night ‘ Parson Wig- 
gington, a Puritan preacher, came and argued with her 
—apparently with a view to persuading her to plead ; 
but he failed to change her purpose, and next day she was 
brought back to the Hall. <A sort of wrangle ensued 
between herself and Clinch, till at last the latter seemed 
on the point of pronouncing sentence. Then Wiggington 
stood up and began to speak ; ‘the murmuring and noise 
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in the Hall would not suffer him to be heard’ ; but he 
would not be put off, and ‘ the judge commanded silence to 
hear him.’ He made a passionate appeal to the Court ; 
and ‘Did not perhaps God open the mouth of Balaam’s 
ass?’ is the somewhat ungracious comment of Father Mush. 
‘My Lord,’ said he, ‘ take heed what you do. You sit here 
to do justice ; this woman’s case is touching life and death, 
you ought not either by God’s law or man’s to judge her 
to die upon the slender witness of a boy’; and much more 
to the same effect. Clinch was at his wit’s-end, and went 
so far as to entreat the prisoner to plead in the proper 
form: ‘Good woman, I pray you put yourself to the 
country. There is no evidence but a boy against you, and 
whatsoever they (the jury) do, yet we may show mercy 
afterwards.’ Nothing, though, would move her ; and said 
Rhodes, the other judge : ‘ Why stand we all the day about 
this naughty wilful woman?’ Yet once again she was 
entreated, but as vainly as before ; and ‘then the judge 
bade the sheriff look to her, who pinioned her arms with 

She was taken back to prison through the 
Some said ‘she received comfort from the Holy 


a cord.’ 
crowd. 
Ghost’ ; others ‘that she was possessed of a merry devil.’ 
When her husband was told of her condemnation, ‘ he 
fared like a man out of his wits, and wept so vehe- 
mently that the blood gushed out of his nose in great 
quantity.’ Some of the Council suggested that she was 
with child. There is some doubt as to whether she was 
or not; but Clinch caught eagerly at the idea. ‘ God 
defend she should die, if she be with child,’ said he 
again and again, when the Sheriff asked for directions 
and others of sterner mould were pressing for her de- 
spatch. Wiggington tried again and again to persuade 
her; and the Lord Mayor of York, who had married 
her mother—(‘a rich widow which died before this 
tragedy the summer last’)—begged her on his knees, 
‘with great show of sorrow and affection, to pronounce 
the words that had such strange efficacy. It was in 
vain, however; and finally even Wiggington abandoned 
his attempt, and ‘after that he had pitied her case a 
while he departed and came no more.’ At length her 
execution was fixed for Friday, and the fact was noti- 
fied to her the night before. 
talked it over with another woman. 
the woman said, ‘some friends to lay weight on you 


In the early morning she 
‘I will procure, 


that you may be quickly despatched from your pain.’ 
She answered her that it must not be. At eight the 
Sheriff came for her, and ‘she went barefoot and bare- 
legged, her gown loose about her.’ 
crowded with people, to whom she dealt forth alms. In 
the tolbooth, one of the sheriffs, ‘abhorring the cruel 
fact, stood weeping at the door’; but the other, whose 
He ‘ com- 


The short street was 


name was Fawcett, was of less penetrable stuff. 
manded her to put off her apparel, whereupon she and 
the other woman ‘ requested him on their knees that she 
might die in her smock, and that for the honour of woman- 
kind they would not see her naked.’ That could not be 
granted, but they were allowed to clothe her in a long 
habit of linen she had herself prepared for the occasion. 
She now lay down on the ground. On her face was a 
handkerchief. A door was laid upon her. ‘Her hands 
she joined towards her face’; but Fawcett said they must 
be bound, and bound they were to two posts, ‘so that her 
body and her arms made a perfect cross.’ They con- 
tinued to vex the passing soul with vain words, but at last 
they put the weights on the door. She gave but a single 
ery: ‘Jesu! Jesu! Jesu! have mercy upon me!’ Then 
there was stillness: though the end was not yet. ‘She 
was in dying one quarter of an hour. A sharp stone as 
much as a man’s fist put under her back, upon her was 


laid to the quantity of seven or eight hundredweight to 
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the least, which breaking her ribs, caused them to burst 
forth of the skin.’ It was now nine in the morning, but 
not till three of the afternoon were the bruised remains 
taken from the press. 

Stories of violence and cruelty are dull enough unless 
they illustrate some point, and I shall but refer to two 
other cases. Major Strangeways was pressed in 1658 
(under the Commonwealth, be it noted) for the murder of 
his brother-in-law. In presence of the coroner's jury he 
was made to take the corpse by the hand and touch its 
wounds, for it was supposed that if he were guilty these 
would bleed afresh. There was no bleeding, but this 
availed him nothing, and he was put on his trial at the 
Old Bailey in due course. He refused to plead, and made 
no secret of his motive: he feared conviction, and desired 
to prevent the forfeiture of his estate. He was ordered 
to undergo the peine forte et dure. The press was put on 
him anglewise. It was enough to hurt but not to kill, 
so the bystanders added their weight, and in ten minutes 
all was over. The dead body was then displayed to the 
public. Again in 1726 a man named Burnwoth was ar- 
raigned at Kingston for murder. At first he refused to 
plead, but after being pressed for an hour and three- 
quarters with four hundredweight of iron he yielded. He 
was carried back to the bar, pleaded not guilty, and was 
tried, convicted, and hanged. There was at least one case 
in the reign of George 11., and that not many years before 
the abolition of the whole bad business. 

Francis Warr. 


A GIRL’S LAMENT. 
(TO AN OLD BURDEN. ) 


WISH I were like yonder gull 
That fills the whole grey twilight full 
With flapping of wings and erying dull 
All in the winter gloaming, O. 


For then I'd fly with wings of grey 

Over the sea and far away, 

Seeking my lover, brave and gay— 
"Tis he that’s long of coming, O. 


I put my apron over my head, 

I cried till both my eyes were red : 

1 knew it was my heart that bled. 
The skies are always raining, 0. 


I cannot spin, I cannot churn ; 
No more the griddle-cakes I turn ; 
Cusha is lowing in the barn— 

"Tis she that is complaining, O. 


But will you not come back, come back ? 
My cheeks are pale, my breath is slack ; 
And you may get a suit of black, 

And court another lover, O. 


And I shall wear a shroud of lawn 

With many a posy strewn thereon. 

Ah, woe ! I fear you ’re dead and gone, 
For you were never a rover, O. 


KATHARINE TYNAN, 





THE MILLER EXPLAINS. 


I Y nature the maist 0 ’s are lazy- 
As auld Causey Symon says, ‘ Hech, 
Ye ’ll find for ane willin’ to bishop 
A score sittin’ ready to pech.’ 
But set them to brosecaup or mutehkin, 
The sweerest can aye tak’ their part ; 
I ken aye, while blessin’ the kebbuck, 
I’m loosin’ my buttons to start. 
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The neighbours clash lood 0’ my drinkin’, 
An’ naething hits harder than truth ; 
But tales micht be tempered, I’m thinkin’, 
Gin fouk would consider my drooth. 
Nae doot at the Widow’s displenish, 
Gey aften I emptied the stoup ; 
But thrift is a thing we should cherish, 
An’ whisky ’s aye free at a roup. 
The hale week when dryin’ an’ millin’, 
The sids seem to stick in my throat ; 
Nae wonder at markets I ’m willin’ 
To spend wi’ a crony a groat. 
An’ if I’ve a shaltie to niffer, 
Or ’t may-be some barley to sell, 
An’ oonslockened bargain ’s aye stiffer ; 
Ye ken that fu’ brawly yersel’. 
Frae forebears my thirst I inherit, 
As others get red hair or gout ; 
The heirship ’s expensive, mair merit 
To me that I never ery out. 
An’ sae, man, I canna help thinkin’ 
The neighbours unkindly ; in truth, 
Afore they can judge o’ my drinkin’ 
They first maun consider my drooth. 
Cuartes Murray. 


ETAT. TWO. 
Who wants a child ? 


Blustering and wild, 
The house defiled. 


Of child unborn 
Expresses scorn. 


He masters me, 
He pesters me. 


et Biel 

Of a son Alive a Awake ! He hoaxes me, 
phere Of it I’ll make Die niaininn 
8 : For her dear sake. ao : 


| My life, my joy, 
| My darling boy, He cries for me, 
Spoil and destroy, He sighs for me. 
You cannot cloy. 


He clings to me, He lies to me, 
He flings from me. Makes eyes to me. 


He misses me, 
He kisses me, 
He hisses me. 


He sings to me, 
He springs to me. 


What do you say? 
He pauses—— Eh? 
Off my knee? 
‘Want to see !’ 
See? What? 

Rain or not? 
Louder, dear, 

I cannot hear. 

See if it’s wet ? 

Ah! ah! my pet. 
Yes, rain; quite true. 
It’s hottish, too. 


He fights me, 


When he’s two He bites me. 


So are you. 





He flytes me, He blesses me. 
He smites me. He —— 
Meantime, 
What ’s the rhyme? 
How absurd ! 
Lost the word ! 


W* G, Srwpson. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘ASHAMED TO DRESS.’ 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer.) 


London, 30th Dec. 1890. 
S1R,—It may be that the great importance of this subject 
will induce you to give a few inches of your space to a person 
who is fully conscious of the philosophical import of your 
article. It strikes a blow at that crude dualism which has 
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dominated the minds of men these many years, and I, in my 
way, would endeavour to mitigate the ineffable ugliness which 
is the outcome of the dualistic ignorance, by meeting an objec- 
tion or two and by offering a practical suggestion. It is truly 
said that the attire of the Witwoulds or Piercie Shaftons is un- 
suited to the mud of poverty and the Underground of com- 
merce. All very well for gin-distillers, it may be thought, or 
soap-boilers ; but how about peers and poets—(why would you 
not publish that little thing of mine ?)—who have to ride on 
omnibuses? Well, the material need not be priceless, and 
stockings are as easy to brush as trousers—(hisses)—and, 
unlike them, can be washed. Again, it is said that we are 
not all like Sir Willoughby Patterne, who had a leg. I reply 
that Sir Willoughby need not therefore hide his glory in 
baggy bags, and that even a thin leg is lovelier than they. 
There are who think the body nothing at the side of intellect. 
Apart from the notorious fact that even if they are not one and 
the same, at least the great majority of our countrymen think 
with their stomachs, the fallacy of the profane (that culture 
must be shabby) has been long exploded : who does not know 
brilliant and learned women who are of the best-dressed of 
their sex? Goto. There are also who deem the outward 
appearance wothing beside inward decorum. Let them die in 
their frock-coats, and go we and whiten our sepulchres. Now 
for the suggestion. You only dress for dinner in London be- 
cause their morning costume is so horribly uncomfortable and 
funereal. It is often very inconvenient to do; you are in the 
afternoon at a charming house, say in Kensington; you are 
asked to stay to dinner ; you decline to wire to your tedious 
school-fellow that you are ill (or have a ‘subsequent engage- 
ment,’ as our poet says) because you know that your infernal 
frock-coat will make you wretched. The remedy is on this 
wise : Knickerbockers, stockings according to the weather, 
and a sort of toga over your shirt. In the country always 
dress as for shooting, mzmus gaiters. There.—I am, etc., 
G&S. 
‘OBJECT LESSONS.’ 
[To the Editor of 7he National Odbserver.] 


Brussels, 27th Dec. 1890. 
S1r,—Under the heading ‘ Object Lessons,’ in your issue of 
2zoth December, you are decidedly hard on ‘the polite and 
graceful Parisians’ for their attitude during the Eyraud trial. 
In one of its recent issues 7he 7imes gave the list of some 
twenty distinguished foreigners at present residing in Paris who 
used to grace the court with their presence daily ; the list was 
headed by the Lytton family. If this isa fact, don’t you think 
it should have found mention in your article? 
You also refer to the case of the woman Pearcy. I think 
I can confidently say that not one of the numerous distin- 
guished Frenchmen at present residing in London honoured 
the English court with their presence.—I am, etc., 
F AIRPLAY. 





REVIEWS. 
ELIZABETHANISM. 


Davison’s * Poetical Rhapsody” Edited by A. H. BULLEN. 
London: Bell. 2 vols. 

The Strifeof Lovein a Dream. Being the Elizabethan Version 
of the First Book of the Hyfmerotomachia of Francesco 
Colonna. A New Edition. By ANDREW LANG. London: 
Nutt. ‘The Tudor Library.’ 

Nothing is so hard as to let well alone. Le mieux est 
Vennemt du bien, and to strive after completeness is more often 
than not to ruin the effect of what is already accomplished. It 
is impossible to speak with anything but gratitude and respect 
of the liberal and scholarly enthusiasm to which we are in- 
debted for the recovery and the popularisation of so much 
that is delightful in the way of Elizabethan song ; and yet it is 
impossible to put off the reflection that we had loved our Bullen 
more had he been content with unearthing less—that had he 
spared us his last anthology but one we should have remained 
thrice more grateful for the Hedicon and the Campion and the 
Songbooks than we are. And if that be true of the Elizabethan 
Romances garland it is doubly true of this reprint of Davison’s 
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Poetical Rhapsody. Mr. Bullen speaks with natural emotion of 
his reluctancy to knot up his nosegay and bring his giving to an 
end. It has been, he says—and who will not believe him ?—a 
‘genuine pleasure’ to issue these ‘ various collections’ of his ; 
for ‘in the words of an old masque-writer’ (surely Campion), 
he continues, 
‘Who would not hear the nightingale still sing ? 
Or who grow ever weary of the spring ?’ 

The apology is graceful as the words are exquisite ; but is it 
altogether above criticism? There is a certain magic in such 
words as spring and nightingale, ’tis true ; and it is a supersti- 
tion that the Elizabethan quire was exclusively composed of 
natural voices. But is it not a fact that they were not all 
nightingales and larks and linnets? is it not a fact that there 
were at least as many bullfinches and canaries and starlings as 
there were mavises and merles? This Poetical Rhapsody is a 
case in point. It is a ‘sair hair’ in the neck of Mr. W. J. Lin- 
ton, for instance, that one contributor, a certain ‘A. W.’—it is 
possible that the initials may cover a multitude of Anonymous 
Writers—has hitherto escaped identification: and Mr. Bullen 
himself, though he bears his cross with equanimity, appears to 
be by way of sharing Mr. Linton’s grief. But in truth he must 
be far gone in Elizabethanism that would vex his mind for three 
several seconds with any longing in respect of any such smooth, 
conceited, dreary, and altogether heartless stuff. Here, taken 
at random, is a sample that ‘A. W.’ was content to leave : 

‘Sweet thoughts, the food on which I feeding sterve ; 

Sweet tears, the drink that more augments my thirst ; 

Sweet eyes, the stars by which my muse doth swerve ; 

Sweet hope, my death, which was my life at first ; 

Sweet thoughts, sweet tears, sweet hope, sweet eyes, 
How chance that death in sweetness lies ?’ 

‘Out, you dull fool,’ as Rosalind says to Touchstone. And in- 
deed there is about as little of the spring-and-nightingale feeling 
in ¢hat—(and ¢hat is all ‘ A. W.’)—as in most existing verse, not 
even excepting that of Mr. Lewis Morris. As in such learned 
jargoning the Poetical Rhapsody abounds, ’tis hard indeed to 
see wherein the artistic interest consists. Of course it has 
touches of those brave sublunary things which were the com- 
mon property of the whole Elizabethan crew ; but the Eliza- 
bethans—it is too often forgotten—were conceptistas, wits and 
wire-drawers, almost to a man. ‘A quibble,’ says Johnson 
with absolute truth of the greatest of them all—‘ a quibble was 
the Cleopatra for which he lost the world, and was content to 
lose it... Even Shakespeare could not escape the burden of his 
age ; and if Shakespeare could not how should the Davisons 
and the ‘A. W.’s’? In truth, the Poetical Rhapsody is rather a 
literary Hortus stccus than a living garden. Thus, it tells you, 
they declaimed, these men of the Spacious Times, when they 
thought they were singing; thus they ‘witted’ and made 
riddles and be-muddled themselves with enigmas and conceits, 
when they made believe to be feeling. *Tis an experience, like 
another, no doubt. ‘ But the Devil whispers between the tricks, 
“It’s clever; but is it art?”’ And in putting the question the 
Devil—who, whatever his faults, is incapable of bleat save fora 
‘moral’ purpose—is an influence that makes for righteousness. 
The righteousness is but zsthetic, it is true ; but this is an age 
of compromise, and ’tis better to be inflexible on one point— 
even zsthetics—than on none at all. 

For the rest, Mr. Bullen’s revenge is easy, obvious, and 
necessary. He has exhausted the Elizabethans, and the result 
is satiety in a certain section of his public. To call that sec- 
tion the anti-pedantic were probably to offend a vast number 
of ‘scholars’ and ‘ students,’ and were assuredly to cast a lurid 
light on the proceedings of all them that mistake experiment 
for achievement, and are therefore as keenly interested in what 
is transient as in what endureth for ever. So the doubt shall 
not be hinted nor the epithet applied ; and nothing shall be 
said but that if Mr. Bullen would really complete his work, he 
should pass at once to the Carolians—(to call them Carolines 
sounds improperly familiar)—-and prepare us a thesaurus of 
their best. He is no booksellers’ slave ; and (we use the epithet 
in the widest sense of which it is capable) between such ex- 
tremes as Donne and the lyrist of M/y Dear Mistress has a 
Heart, as the Carew of the Raptures and Henry Vaughan, as 
Lovelace and Crashaw, Sedley and Andrew Marvell, Dryden 
and Herrick, Denham and Milton, what a feast might he not 
spread for men! With what an admirable and delightful hoard 
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of English might he not atone for the perpetration—(in cold 
blood, too !)—of the Poetical Rhapsody |! He has already broken 
ground in this period ; and, for ourselves, we wish him no worse 
fortune than must inevitably attend the excellent book that 
would come of deeper searching and a more liberal and 
scholarly ideal. 

Our second Elizabethanism, the first book of the Hypnero- 
tomachia Poliphili —that foolish, fatuous, absolutely inart- 
istic jumble of art and architecture and poetry and Greek 
that set Renaissance printers and engravers working to the 
exclusion of better things—is the merest pedantry of revivalism. 
The thing is shot-rubbish of the most anarchical, or dust-bin, 
type. Its merit consists in a delightful preface by Mr. Andrew 
Lang, who once owned the English version, sold it for some- 
thing like seventy-fold less than its value, and now writes of 
his achievement and the book itself with that mixture of wit 
and pedantry and grace of style and quickness of apprehension 
of which he has the secret. Also there are reproductions of 
the illustrations in the edttio princeps, and these are worth con- 
sidering. And, moreover, there are tags and rags of curious 
and impossible English—as the ‘ glomerated entrails’ of Prome- 
theus ; but these are scarce an attraction. The rest is second 
childishness and mere oblivion. ’Tis Elizabethan, no doubt ; 
but Zhe Daily Telegraph is also Victorian. And ina Golden 
Future what shall be the fate of him that reprints a selection 
of leaders, etc., from 7he Daily Telegraph? Some Lang of the 
Period may, and no doubt will, preside ; but who will stomach 
the feast ? 

‘ALWAYS YOUNG AND ALWAYS PRETTY,’ 
Mrs. Thrale, afterwards Mrs. Ptozzi. Edited by L. B. 
SEELEY, M.A. London: Seeley. 

The worst that can be said of this tasteful and well-ordered 
volume—adorned with admirable reproductions of admirable 
portraits—is that it is a piece of book-making. But Mr. Seeley 
has effectually disarmed criticism, in the first place, by modestly 
admitting as much on the title-page, and in the second place, 
by performing his task in the neat, efficient, and workmanlike 
way which he has taught us to expect from him. There is 
editing and editing ; and if this be bookmaking, would that all 
books were made after this fashion. Mr. Seeley’s compilations 
are always of that best sort which costs the author infinitely 
greater pains and affords the reader infinitely greater pleasure 
than the composition or perusal of some kinds of original work. 
To achieve success in this line you must know vour authorities 
by heart, and you must have, moreover, the true artist’s in- 
stinct for selection, combination, and effect. In both which 
respects does Mr. Seeley excel. 

In Mrs. Thrale, Mr. Seeley has chosen a subject less attrac- 
tive and fascinating than Frances Burney, it is true, but only 
less attractive and fascinating than that incomparable girl. 
The difference between this pair and the rest of Dr. Johnson’s 
amiable and ardent female worshippers is all but immeasurable. 
Comparison is ludicrous between wit, humour, and vivacity on 
the one hand and dulness, frigidity, and pretension on the 
other ; between Mrs. Thrale and Miss Seward, between Miss 
Burney and Mrs. Montagu. Mrs. Thrale was reckoned among 
the blue-stockings, and no doubt when she took to print 
the strange fatality attended her that attended them. The 
most unaffected and sprightly of women then became, too often, 
the most stilted and unnatural of writers. Nothing could re- 
strain her any more than her contemporaries from experiment- 
ing on that magnificent instrument of the master’s which it 
required the master’s skill tohandle. But Mrs. Thrale was too 
clever a woman to be Johnsonian in private life, else had she 
never won Johnson’s regard and affection to the extent she did. 
Few have been born so richly blessed with each talent and each 
art to please as Hester Salusbury. It was the common opinion 
that ‘into whatever company she fell Mrs. Thrale could be the 
most agreeable person in it.’ Highly accomplished, well read, 
consummate in tact and charm, she made an ideal hostess, and 
guests were a necessity of her existence. Her love of company 
often led her into extravagance ; but it continued as long as 
life, for on her eightieth birthday you find her giving a ball at 
Bath to more than six hundred people. Yet her gifts were not 
superficial, her brilliancy was no mere illusion. She had a 
practical turn for affairs which more than once worked won- 
ders at the brewery in Southwark, and saved from financial 
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disaster and disgrace the husband whose consequence she 
was enhancing in her drawing-room at Streatham and in the 
Borough. She made Henry Thrale the very wife he wanted ; 
and the spectacle of her whole life with him is one that 
cannot fail to arouse unmingled admiration and respect. 
Her last thirty years must needs have been less satisfying 
and grateful. Treated by her daughters with a not unnatural 
coolness, and neglected by not a few of her old friends, she 
existed as it were by the sufferance of the rest, to find her- 
self for ever deposed from the crown she had worn with so 
much grace and propriety. She concentrated her warm affec- 
tions on a nephew of her second husband’s, withdrew almost 
wholly into provincial life, and, amid a new generation that 
knew not Samuel, was in much the same position as Bennet 
Langton who, coming to London a few years after Johnson’s 
death, found no house at which he was asked to dinner, and was 
‘dismissed by Mr. Wilberforce with a cold “ Adieu, dear sir ; I 
hope we shall meet in heaven!”’ , 

Upon the much-vexed question of her marriage with Piozzi, 
Mr. Seeley, so far as his impartiality permits him, declares 
for the lady. That the opinion of the world was emphatically 
against her on the point there can be no doubt; and if it be said 
that she had a right to do as she pleased, the equal licence of 
saying what it pleased must be granted to the world. If the 
same events could occur in the same circumstances to-day—if 
a widow well over forty should discover a blind infatuation for 
an Italian music-master, and if, regardless of a family of daugh- 
ters, she sacrificed everything to marry him—would not the 
verdict of her friends be precisely what it was a hundred years 
ago? Boswell’s allusions to Mrs. Thrale have no doubt been 
tinctured with the animosity which her unfortunate alliance 
inspired. But, after due allowance for his prepossession, 
we see nothing that in the eyes of sensible men of the world 
could extenuate the ridiculous passion of an old woman. It 
is not for us to blame her now, but neither is it for us to 
blame the disapprobation of her friends. Even the vigorous 
and strongly worded letter in which Johnson acknowledged 
the communication of her engagement, and which we can well 
believe caused great pain, seems to us neither uncalled-for nor 
unduly severe. Dr. Johnson, indeed, summed up the truth 
about Mrs. Thrale when he remarked: ‘ Sir, she has done every- 
thing wrong since Thrale’s bridle was off her neck.’ Unamiable 
and repellent as is the light in which Mr. Thrale often appears, 
he was a man of great force of character (he could keep Dr. 
Johnson in order), and was no less necessary to his wife than his 
wife to him. She would have been a wiser and a more judicious 
perhaps in the long-run even a happier, woman had she been 
content to dwell upon his memory, nor contracted an alliance 
with Piozzi, though such an alliance was in itself neither dis- 
creditable nor ignominious. 

Mr. Seeley has quarried mainly in Mrs. Piozzi’s autobio- 
graphy and, of course, in Boswell. The subsidiary characters 
who flit across his pages appear in the familiar garb and march 
with the familiar gait. Dr. Johnson, if he may be called a sub- 
sidiary character, shines with an even brighter effulgence than 
before ; for every fresh contemplation of that great man’s words 
and deeds but serves to heighten the reader’s sense of the 
strength and elasticity of his intellect and the real benevolence 
of his disposition. Mr. Seeley, we are satisfied, will feel that 
he has achieved his end not if he appeases but if he stimulates 
curiosity : not if he saves people the trouble of reading many 
books but if he turns them to those immortal volumes which 
are the unfailing source of so much pleasure, instruction, and 
encouragement. 


PICTURES OF PALESTINE. 
With the Beduins. By Gray H1LL. London: Unwin. 


‘In that desert dwell many of the Arabians, who are called 
Beduins . . . who are people full of all evil conditions. . . and 
they are right felonious and foul, and of a cursed nature.’ So 
wrote Sir John Mandeville in 1322 ; and the experience of Mr. 
and Mrs. Gray Hill bears out his description. For several years 
past our author and his wife have made a series of excursions, 
each about six weeks long, into the interior of Palestine, taking 
Jerusalem as the centre of their operations ; and the present 
volume sets forth the tale of their adventures during 1888, 1889, 
1890, by the aid of eight-and-sixty illustrations, a map—(to wit, 
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the old map of our childhood, the map ofj Palestine, endeared 
to all school-boys because it is so easy to draw, but with the 
several journeys of—not St. Paul (as erst) but—Mr. and Mrs. 
Hill standing out in variously dotted lines)—and at the enda 
series of somewhat insipid stories told in Beduin-English. 

The Holy Land is hackneyed ground. As far back, indeed, 
as 1650 Thomas Fuller, D.D., begins his folio Pisgah-Sight 
of Palestine by remarking that ‘Whilest I am invited with 
severall pleasing considerations, and delightfull motives, to ad- 
venture on this work, three giant-like objections, which must 
be encountered, do in a manner dishearten me from further 
proceeding. For some will lay to my charge that the descrip- 
tion of this countrey— 

‘1. Hath formerly been done by many. 

‘2. Cannot perfectly be done‘by any. 

‘3. If exactly done, is altogether uselesse, and may be some- 

what superstitious.’ 

Mr. Gray Hill seems scarce to have realised these dishearten- 
ings : still, he was no Cook’s Tourist, but travelled on each occa- 
sion with a large retinue of servants and accessories (down to 
ginger-ale and chlorodyne); also, without venturing outside 
the covers of the guidebook, he and his wife managed success- 
fully to encounter divers perils. ‘ Heat, cold, fatigue, thirst, sand- 
storms, and Beduins seemed to threaten our path and warn us 
from the attempt’ ; while again and again the peril their tent was 
in of being blown down was with difficulty surmounted by 
their faithful dragoman. About Galilee they saw many snakes, 
whose dreadfulness seems to have been mitigated by the fact 
that they were quite innocuous. Of other wild things they saw 
jackals and owls, a wild boar, and once the ‘footprints of a 
leopard-like foot in the sand’: at night they used to hear the 
‘ cat-like bark of the jackals,’ and presumably the dog-like mew 
of the owls. Also, Mr. Gray Hill was nearly killed (he tells us) 
in the ‘ fast-flowing yellow flood’ of the Jordan while bathing : 
he ‘had come down on the end (fortunately not very sharp) of a 
stake pointing up stream, and driven in to mark the upper 
boundary of the bathing-place.’ From all which ’tis obvious 
that Stanley’s march through the Forest Perilous is not the 
only feat of travel done by living man. 

In 1889 they penetrated as far as to the ancient city of Pal- 
myra, to the north-west of Damascus, where, ‘in addition to 
the monuments mentioned in the guidebooks, we saw some 
more sepulchral sculptures.’ But it was not until the follow- 
ing year that Mr. Gray Hill awoke to find himself famous. 
He had made up his mind to visit Petra, which (he was told) 
had not been ‘ done’ by any European traveller since 1885 ; but 
the local tribes were at war, so he changed his destination to 
Kerak, a few miles from the further shore of the Dead Sea. 
There lives an English Wesleyan missionary with his wife, and 
there, too, one of the sheiks managed to fleece the visitor of 
sixty napoleons and to ride off with the money, after which the 
rival sheik refused to let him and his depart until he also had 
received a like amount. This was duly paid, though Mr. and 
Mrs. Gray Hill were detained for five days while one of their 
servants rode to Jerusalem to fetch it. The story, vastly 
exaggerated, got into 7ke 7imes, and the British Ambassador 
at Constantinople telegraphed to the British Consul at Jeru- 
salem for particulars. According to one version, Mr. Hill and 
his dragoman were chained together in a cave, while Mrs. Hill 
had married the Sheik of Kerak : the ransom having increased 
to £30,000. And of such is journalistic enterprise all the round 
world over. 

The story of the passage of the Jordan on their return is 
worth reproduction : ‘ All dismounted and made preparations 
for the fording. The packs on the mules’ backs were carefully 
examined, and my wife was placed upon the top of the strongest, 
who had been relieved of his other burdens. George sat on the 
same animal in front of her to see to her safety, and supported 
by two Beduins, who walked in the stream on each side of her, 
she got across safely, and without being wet. She was not 
comfortable, however, for the rushing and swirling of the water 
made her head go round—(and indeed it had a similar effect on 
mine) ; and the shouting of the men and the plunging of the 
animals caused the passage to be rather nervous work for her. 
By taking off my boots and stockings, and turning up my 
knickerbockers above my knees, I was enabled to get over 
without getting my clothes wet, except for a little splashing. It 
was an extremely interesting and pretty sight to see the ani- 
mals crossing, the Beduins in the water, and our men gathered 
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on either bank.’ Adventures are to the adventurous : and of 
this pattern be the desperate delights of them that fare forth 
upon their quest in Palestine. 


VERSE AND DIALOGUE. 


One does ‘ not desire to cavil’ at such work as 7he Jmmorta/s, 
by R. Warwick Bond (London : Unwin). If it amuses a gentle- 
man with a taste for inversions, who finds that 

‘ Bright with rich hues of fantasy, 
The germs of thought unfold’ 
(though he takes care not to explain how they manage it), to set 
Shakespeare and Milton talking bad grammar, for all the world 
like one of Mr. Lewis Morris’s heathen gods, one shall not ‘ fall 
the fruitless tear.’ Of course, ‘all thought is slave to modes 
of thought,’ and you naturally inquire ‘Is’t ours to read the 
mystery his mind ponders in dark unrest?’ No doubt he 
realised the difficulty of the work before he set about it, for 
‘Is there no sense 
Whereby two souls conjunct in sympathy 
May mingle o’er the roaring waste of sea 
In conference ?’ 
There is no sense, at any rate, in Mr. Bond’s attempts to 
make them do it. No doubt, like his own Immortals, he felt 
the god within drive forth the surging thought, till opened the 
dark gates, and borne on wings of slumberous trance he saw 
faces heaving white beneath the moon. /ngleside Musings, by 
A. J. Armstrong (Dalbeattie : Fraser), is illustrated with a por- 
trait of the author and some execrable cuts. Mr. Armstrong 
appears to be a person of highly creditable sentiments and many 
of them, which he expresses in phrases that have already seen 
a deal of service. There is a strong dose of the ‘wee, modest 
crimson-tippit’ in this sort of writing : 
‘ The warl’ may frown, an’ when it glooms 
Its scorn is sair to bide ; 
But, pure o’ heart, haud up yer heid’.. . 
And so on. but he does not confine himself to Scots subjects. 
Shure an’ there’s the song of Widow M°Ginty, who marries 
MeCarney because of his blarney, as the laws of rhyme require 
all decent Irish people to do. There is a Bill Sikes person 
who inquires 
‘ Does their ‘arts beat so ‘ard for the houtcast 
Of a wealthy and wirtuous crowd ?' 
It is not quite clear what he means; but thenjhe had not been to 
the ’varsity schools, and had fought his way to what education 
he has ‘hagainst hindescribable hodds.’ Mr. Armstrong also 
affects to write English, and this is how he does it : 
‘ There is a Spirit to and fro upon the earth 
Whose potent work is like the iconoclast, 
And murky scales are falling from men’s eyes ; 
And good and evil now stand side by side 
sefore the light that erudition sheds.’ 
Erudition has not shed much light upon Mr. Armstrong. 

The Selections from the Poetical Works of Jeanie Morison 
(Edinburgh: Blackwood) make a pleasant little volume of 
thoughtful verse in which the influence of Browning is to be 
detected. The Parish Graveyard and Flashes are in their line 
excellent ; but it was a mistake to include stray scenes from 
Miss Morison’s tragedies in the book. Mrs. Archer Clive, the 
author of Poems by V. (London : Longmans), is better known 
as the author of /au/ Ferro/. At one time her verses were 
almost popular, and they have even survived the admiration 
of Mr. Gladstone. They are mostly long, of an elegiac cast 
more excellent for thought than for expression. The Queen’s 
Ball contains some striking passages, and Aden contains more 
than one fine passage. Mr. Walter Parke evidently fails to 
understand the distinction between jocularity and sadness, for 
in Zhe Merry Muses with Graver Moments (London : Ward 
and Downey) the comic verses would make capital reading 
for an undertaker. 

Mr. W. J. Spratly is not satisfied with Milton’s justifica- 
tion of the ways of God to man. In the first place, there are 
more than ten thousand phonetic blemishes. This is how 
Mr. W. J. Spratly would have written the opening lines : 

‘ Of direful disobedience and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree whose pleasant taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe 
With loss of Eden till one greater Man 
Restore us to that long-lost blissful seat.’ 


In his own poem on Religion ; or, God and All Things (London ; 
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Digby) Mr. Spratly ‘has avoided the repetition of vowel sound 
for whole pages together.’ He ‘ personates a student of Provi- 
dence, disturbed by the miseries of sin and grief, and this is 
what he saw when ‘his second meditation culminated in a war 
of the emutions under the image of a tempest’ : 

‘ Then spake the angry seraph, harsh and loud, 

And ceasing, bent the pliant bow of wrath 

With utmost force of giant angel’s power 

And winged the arrow on it’s voyage of doom. 

The rough, long twang which urged that bolt on high, 

Loud as the conflict of ten thunders, tore 

The atmospheric robes of startled earth’ 
into a confusion compared to which Blake’s wildest visions are 
peaceful and sane. His second volume, Zhe Aise and Keign of 
Chaos, is little better than his first, although he has abandoned 
his self-denying ordinance. There is a sort of dash about it ; 
but the author’s meaning is never clear. This is the place to 
mention that Mr. Spratly has employed his spare time in 
fashioning a Key to 7ruth which is to supersede Darwinism 
by a theory of Atomic Force. In some twenty pages he forces 
the doctrines of evolution, demonology, and many other subjects 
remote from life, including the doctrine of ‘cognate themes,’ 
into his own mould, and forms ‘a perfect theory of psychology’ 
and ‘a body of divinity unanswerable and infallible.’ 

Poems (London: Longmans), by Nina F. Layard, show more 
promise than performance. Miss Layard has passed the first 
stage of imitation, but you hear as it were the echo of dead 
men’s voices in her own. That she will learn soon to sing her own 
song is evident from such verses as this, with which her volume 
is studded at intervals of about three pages : 

‘And I beheld, and lo! the eye of day 

Was dim with sorrow, and a weeping wind 

Disturbed the heavy boughs.’ 
The great fault of her work is that she cannot express com- 
pletely her idea. So she may write two good stanzas to a third 
that halts, or an octave that charms to a sestet you hope never 
to read again. ‘Pendulum’ does not rhyme to ‘ curriculum,’ 
nor ‘thirteen’ to ‘certain.’ Her simplest efforts are by far her 
best in every way. 

Mr. W. E. Windus’s Fene//a: A Drama, is privately printed 
ina volume about the size of an ordinary atlas. It is the sequel 
to a previous play dealing with the story of Peveri/ of the Peak. 
The verse is hopelessly blank, there is not one incident in all 
the five acts, and the humourous scenes make very poor fooling. 
Chamber Comedies is a collection of plays and monologues by 
Mrs. Hugh Bell (London: Longmans). Written in French, 
’/ndécis has been acted, we believe, by M. Coquelin with 
some success. The others make amusing reading. They are 
founded upon social follies and freaks and vanities ; there is 
plenty of observation ; and the dialogue is often smart. Zhe 
Wrong Poet is the best. The book is quite worth attention 
from people who propose for themselves amateur theatricals. 
Dramatic Sketches (London: Allen), by J. F. Wheatley, con- 
sists of six very dull plays, which have been performed at 
Carlisle. Dr. Todhunter’s A Stcz/ian Jdyll (London : Mathews) 
is a rather conventional pastoral play in two scenes. It is of 
course founded upon Theocritus, and the best passages read 
more or less like translation. But it is the work of a scholar, 
who is often by way of writing poetry ; the verse is suave and 
melodious, and there is a pleasant flavour of antiquity. More- 
over, the play is more human and more interesting than is 
usual in such works. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


Philosophy and Theology . Being the First Edinburgh Gifford 
Lectures. By JAMES HUTCHISON STIRLING, LL.D. Edin- 
burgh : Clark. 

The first flight of Gifford Lecturers has come and gone, and 
already the van of the second army-corps is upon us. Mr. 
Ty lor still lingers in Aberdeen, and Professor Miiller is retained 
in Glasgow for a second term, but Mr, Lang’s place in St. 
Andrews knows him no more ; and Edinburgh, after her ex- 
perience of metaphysics, has thrown herself into the arms of a 
distinguished physicist. So far, there has been a refreshing 
impartiality in the choice of the electors ; and if the same pleas- 
ing diversity continues for thirty years, the sixty volumes of pub- 
lished lectures will contain as fine a mass of confused feeding 
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as the most earnest inquirer after indigestion could desire. By 
that time, it is to be hoped, a wiser use will have been found 
for the money. 

Dr. Stirling’s Philosophy and Theology is the second volume 
due to the Bequest. It has the advantage—which, after all, 
s to be counted for something—of dealing directly with the 
subject Lord Gifford had in view in founding the lectureships : 
it aims at dealing philosophically with the proofs of the exist- 
ence of God. But unfortunately Dr. Stirling must be held to 
have conceived his subject too narrowly, and the result is not 
what the public expected of him. He has chosen to limit him- 
self to natural theology in the technical acceptation of that 
term in Paley and the rest, whereas Lord Gifford’s language 
clearly implies the fullest philosophical consideration of the 
being and nature of God, provided only that no attempt be 
made on the lecturer’s part todraw upon any special revelation. 
What Kant called ‘Moral Theology,’ for instance, is plainly 
included under Lord Gifford’s adjective ‘natural’; yet the moral 
argument which has played so great a part in philosophical 
discussion of this subject receives no mention here. In short, 
without any lawyer-like interpretation of the clauses of a 
deed, what the philosophical public wanted from Dr. Stirling 
was his fullest mind on the great question involved. He had 
the reputation, even among many who were not philosophers, 
of being perhaps the most eminent metaphysician within the 
seas ; but he had mainly spent himself hitherto upon expository 
and critical work in connection with systems of foreign growth 
and of such forbidding difficulty that no human effort seems 
likely to make them available to the general intelligence. In 
these circumstances, the Gifford Lectureship offered a fitting 
opportunity for a final estimate of Hegel and the others mel- 
lowed by the lapse of years, and for a more direct and systematic 
development of the lecturer’s own positions. But instead of this 
Dr. Stirling chats about the history of philosophy generally, 
using the argument from design as his main thread of connec- 
tion. He has chatted pleasantly and with that unmistakable 
personal flavour which pervades his work, but his historical 
matter is out of all proportion to his amount of direct philo- 
sophical discussion. Moreover, his hyper-sensitive regard for 
the (supposed) orthodoxy of his audience has betrayed him 
too often into a pulpit style of declamation hardly in keeping 
with the character of the foundation. The constant gibes 
at the Aufklarung and ‘the No-God men’ are rather out of 
date ; and you soon begin to suspect the time-honoured dis- 
tinction between the Begriff and the Vorstellung if the voice 
from the inner shrine so persistently adopts the language of 
the latter. Dr. Stirling himself becomes aware at times of 
the misleading nature of some of his ‘relative declamation,’ 
and takes occasion to shake himself free from some of the 
cruder implications of his words ; but he nowhere fully and 
fairly explains his own understanding of the position he defends 
The Hegelian fragments which occur from time to time are too 
short and too enigmatic to serve the purpose, and they contrast 
rather strangely with the semi-popular matter of the bulk of the 
book. The truth is that the lecturer’s plan was fatal to any 
chance of success; by perambulating the whole history of 
philosophy he deliberately cut himself off from an opportunity 
of concentration on the theme itself or upon any treatment of 
the subject that counts at the present day. The greater part of 
the first-year’s course is to be found in any good history of philo- 
sophy ; chapters on Hume and on Darwin in the second alone 
make an approach to adequacy, but the latter breaks off in the 
very middle. Dr. Stirling argues with force against the sponta~- 
neous variation or accidental difference of the pure Darwinians, 
and emphasises the influence of external conditions ; but be- 
yond this he gives little indication of the more rational evo- 
lution which he would substitute for Darwin’s conception. The 
first impression, indeed, conveyed by the lectures on Darwin 
is that they are an uncompromising argument against scien- 
tific evolution in any form; but from one or two incidental 
disclaimers the reader gathers that this is not intended. 
The true rationale of the process, however, is probably to be 
found only in those ‘hundred and a half of closely written 
quarto pages of extracts and memoranda’ which are dangled 
tantalisingly before us towards the end of the volume, and 
‘which were to serve as mere core and nucleus to a complete 
statement on the whole subject’. of Darwinism. It would 
have been much more to the purpose if the whole of the 
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second course—or, for the matter of that, both courses—had 
been devoted to the working-up of these memoranda. The 
factors of organic evolution are still under discussion among 
the experts, and the philosophical bearing of the doctrine is 
constantly being misunderstood. A full and unambiguous dis- 
cussion here might, therefore, have been a substantial contribu- 
tion to the formation of opinion ; and it may be hoped that Dr. 
Stirling may still see his way to work up his memoranda 
without regard to Lord Gifford and the supposed susceptibilities 
of a popular audience. 

In respect of the present volume it is only fair to say that 
it contains a great deal of incidental remark, and is illumi- 
nated from time to time, as it could hardly fail to be, by 
flashes of the old metaphysical insight. The lecture on Hume 
as a man of letters—though its presence here contrasts oddly 
with the frequent complaints of want of time for fuller philo- 
sophical discussion—has a pleasant literary flavour of its own ; 
and the same might be said of some other sections. 


CHERUBINI. 


Cherubini. By FREDERICK J. CROWEST. ‘Great Musicians’ 
Series. London: Sampson Low. 

In one of his early letters from abroad (Cadiz, 1830) Disraeli 
describes a certain Judge-Advocate at Gibraltar as ‘ ever illus- 
trating the obvious, explaining the evident, and expatiating on 
the commonplace.’ One is reminded of this description in 
reading Mr. F. J. Crowest’s booklet on Cherubini. On his very 
first page Mr. Crowest, after damning the subject of his bio- 
graphy with the (for an artist) irrelevant praise that ‘ freedom 
from servility and deceit rendered him an honest citizen,’ 
pauses to inguire: ‘ And what nobler creation is there than an 
honest man?’ To the statement (page 6) that Cherubini stood 
in no great favour among his own people he is careful to add 
‘as in the case of the prophet.’ When he finds occasion to 
contrast the operatic practice of our own time with that of ‘the 
good old days’—(a phrase indicating a ‘ good old’ delusion only 
too natural in a writer who speaks—twice over—of Mendelssohn 
as the ‘last of the Titans of music,’ and of the late Mr. H. F. 
Chorley either as ‘ that truly great’ or as ‘ that talented’ critic) 
—one knows, of course, what to look for next. What else but 
‘“Tempora mutaniur!’? Nor is expectation disappointed. 
And yet from his usually high standard in the art of ex- 
patiating on the commonplace Mr. Crowest has strange lapses. 
To speak of the story of ./edée without a hint of Euripides and 
of les Abencerrages without mention of Chateaubriand is a 
stupendous achievement. In respect, too, of accidence and 
syntax Mr. Crowest’s style, like Oxford in the eyes of Matthew 
Arnold, has something of the heroism of a ‘ home of lost causes 
and forgotten beliefs.’ You learn that the singing and acting of 
Mile. Tietjens was never surpassed (page 26) ; that Cherubini’s 
‘father was no other than an accompanist on the harpsichord 
at the Pergola Theatre ; and who, etc. (page 1) ; that ‘ A/¢ Baba, 
the last and twenty-fifth of Cherubini’s operas, avd which,’ etc. 
(page 32). At page 77 you read of ‘ the unqualified approval of 
a later posterity a¢ such lofty art,’ and at page 4o of ‘ perse- 
vered recitative. Twice (pages 75 and 83) Cherubini ‘exercises 
bearing’ upon something or other ; twice (pages 14 and 26) the 
‘cast’ of an opera becomes a caste. That amid so choice a 
derangement of epitaphs our author should frequently get into 
trouble with his metaphors is not surprising. But the brain 
of the coolest reviewer reels at the statement that Cherubini 
never ‘squandered’ his art to enable him to ‘sail’ over the 
‘shoals’ of trivialities which ‘hamper’ the unrecognised artist 
at every ‘step.’ 

This, however, in Mr. Saintsbury’s phrase, is the mint and 
anise and cumin of criticism. It is of more importance to 
inquire how far Mr. Crowest’s book" helps the musical novice, 
for whom the series of short biographies to which it belongs is 
presumably intended, to a clear understanding (which is not 
the same thing as a mere knowledge of the facts) of Cherubini’s 
life. The scientific method in biography has evidently no 
attraction for Mr. Crowest. He prefers the fearless old fashion 
of jotting down a string of events and dates as isolated things, 
‘bolts from the blue, to the modern plan of showing them as 
successive links in a chain of causal relationship. It is not 
enough, for instance, to say that for some thirty-five years of 
his life Cherubini was a composer of operas, and for the rest 
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of it a writer of sacred music. The point is, why did the 
operatic change into the ecclesiastical musician ? and why did 
the change come about at this moment instead of at that ? 
Some attempt, to be sure, Mr. Crowest does make to answer 
questions like these ; but it is a lame attempt at best. Thus, 
dating Cherubini’s ‘ecclesiastical’ period from the Mass in F 
(1809), he is driven—for the reason that this mass was com- 
posed for the village church of Chimay—to ascribe the ‘com- 
plete change in Cherubini’s artistic aims’ to the ‘slight 
episode’ of a visit to the Prince de Chimay’s country-house. 
This explanation is what Mr. Lang would call a little too 
precipitous. The practice of orthodox authorities (e.g. Herr 
Maczewski) in dating the period in question from 1816, when 
Cherubini was appointed superintendent of the Chapelle Royale, 
puts the matter much more plausibly ; for it at once connects 
the change in Cherubini’s musical output with the change in 
Cherubini’s official duties, and that, again, with a certain 
change in the Government of France which affected many 
mundane matters even more serious than music. Of course 
Mr. Crowest does not overlook the other reason for Cherubini’s 
abandonment of the operatic stage: his failure, namely, to 
hit the popular taste. But in assigning causes for this failure 
he mentions some which are obviously inadequate, and with 
curious simplicity he overlooks the main one altogether. The 
‘political disruptions which engaged France’ (though the phrase 
is abominable, and ‘political disruptions’ did not prevent 
Beethoven from being Beethoven) may perhaps pass among 
the ‘disturbing elements.’ But to say that ‘he was singularly 
unfortunate in the selection of his /dreftz’ is hardly true of 
Medeée (for even a Hoffmann could not quite spoil so dramatic 
a subject), is palpably untrue of des Deux Fournées, and, if it 
were true, would leave the success of innumerable operas with 
ill-chosen /zbrett? (Fidelio and Robert le Diadble,to name no 
others) still unexplained. 

Surely the plain truth—or the truth which should be plain: 

for Mr. Crowest contrives to miss it—is that Cherubini failed 
to attain success during his life, as he failed to attain perma- 
nent influence after it, because he was fated to be a Classic in 
an age that was in the throes of Romanticism, if it had not yet 
become Romantic? ‘There is no evidence in Mr. Crowest’s 
book that he has even so much as heard of the great Romantic 
movement. He speaks of Hoffmann, and yet the name of the 
notorious evfant terrible of the Anti-Romantic party—the man 
who said that the author of the /uug/rau von Orleans ‘ méritait 
a étre fouetté sur la place publique’—suggests to him not even 
an inkling of the truth. He quotes Cherubini’s remark that no 
one could tell in what key the overture to Fide/io was written, 
as an instance of ‘frank’ criticism, instead of presenting it 
rightly as a comment of a Classic on the great Romantic (be- 
fore Romanticism was). He alludes to the antipathy between 
Cherubini and Berlioz, without a hint of the real clue to it: 
namely, the instinctive revolt of the classic Wig against the 
romantic Head-of-Hair. Cherubini’s mischance was that of 
most men who arrive at maturity in an age of transition. On 
his arrival in Paris he fell (and his case is on all-fours with that 
of his colleague at the Conservatoire, Méhul) under the influ- 
ence of Gluck, and he tried nobly to carry on the Gluck tradi- 
tion. But Gluck had the good-fortune, which Cherubini had 
not, first, of being Gluck, and second, of being in harmony 
with his environment—a Classic in a Classic age. The Romantic 
movement came, swept by, and left Cherubini (in both senses) 
out of it. And that is why we of the present generation in 
Britain (except when Mr. Manns’s or Sir Charles Halle’s band 
vouchsafes us—too rarely—a hearing of the J/edée or the Ana- 
créon overture) only know Cherubini on paper. Mr. Crowest’s 
book cannot honestly be said to contribute anything worth 
knowing to that knowledge. 


FICTION. 


In A Colonial Reformer (London ; Macmillan) Rolf Boldre- 
wood is more resolute than ever to demonstrate the fact that 
Australia is not a land of savages and bushrangers—-nay, was 
not even when Ballarat was a name unknown. All the same, 
his is a book to read and to enjoy: and that some of the most 
exciting scenes are literally taken from the life in no way 
diminishes either one’s pleasure or one’s profit. The hero 
—once an honest, upright prig—is the second son of a highly 
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respectable long-lineaged English squire, and he proceeds to 
Australia with five thousand pounds, not so much to make his 
fortune as to civilise the colonials. A great deal of his priggish- 
ness is soon knocked out of him, he falls into good hands, he 
duly returns with thirty thousand a year and a charming wife ; 
he skips back to the land of his adoption—in short, he becomes 
the very picture of a model modern colonist. The scenes of 
colonial life in the golden days—(O for the days beyond recall- 
ing !)—are touched off by a practised and a sympathetic hand; 
the characters, a motley throng, are drawn with skill and viva- 
city ; the whole thing goes trippingly as heart could wish. Indeed 
the description of the hero waiting for rain amongst his thou- 
sands of perishing beasts, and then of the coming of the rain, 
is one of the most skilful—the nearest to epic—things in recent 
fiction. Besides beeves and goldfields there are a frustrated 
abduction, a successful elopement, a perfectly scandalous num- 
ber of marriages, murders, and highway robberies ; and though 
the book has an artistic purpose merely, it may yet be said to 
be written in praise of ‘grit,’ than which there is no quality 
better befitting gods and heroes. 

When you come across a novel—especially a novel by a lady 
—wherein legal questions are discussed, some startling state- 
ments may reasonably be expected: especially when what 
ignorant people call a ‘Scotch marriage’ is the piece de résist- 
ance of the banquet. Miss Crow, however, though her know- 
ledge of these matters is by no means up to the professional 
standard, has in An Honourable Estate (London : Chapman) 
succeeded wondrous well in keeping clear of the pitfalls which 
abound for the ingenuous amateur and have proved disas- 
trous to more than one novelist of repute. In other respects, 
too, her story, taken as a whole, is fresh and vigorous work. 
Some of her incidents are, it may be, a trifle hackneyed. Rolf 
Drenthurst, the hero, is—perhaps inevitably—a good bit of a 
prig ; and Percie, the other party to the ‘Scotch marriage,’ is 
also a trifle wooden. But Geoff Darrington with his sublime 
impudence is a delightful youngster, and would alone redeem 
from the charge of dulness a much duller book. 

Without any excellence in the characterisation, and in spite 
of the most unskilful development of its incidents, Mrs. 
Reade’s story 7he Goldsmith's Ward (London: Chapman) 
is mildly interesting. The personages are for the most part 
taken from history, and their language is that of Wardour 
Street. The heroine is Mistress Elizabeth Woodville, from 
whose guardian—one Edward Langley, afterwards revealed as 
the Earl of March—attempts are made to carry off the maiden. 
She is sent to court, and by a wicked wile of the Wolf of 
France is induced to marry Sir John Grey, a Lancastrian 
knight—as it may be read in any history-book an ye will, 
where indeed it may be conned to better purpose. The sub- 
plot is more interesting—happily for the patient reader—and 
persons who wish to have tableaux as a part of the Christmas 
entertainment might get many hints from this long and too-too 
solid book. 

In the preface to //ight (London: Trischler), by T. T. 
Britton, the reader is forewarned of a moral, but he is agreeably 
disappointed, for moral there is none, unless it be that no girl 
should elope with a railway guard lest he turn out a Nihilist. 
Mr. Britton confesses that his work is but ‘a record of certain 
terrible experiences and of a fatal passion’ ; and ‘ for the rest,’ 
says he darkly, ‘ it illustrates that secret organisation that under- 
lies European society.’ This leads you to look for horror on 
horror’s head accumulating, for cataclysmal explosions, and 
for the ultimate suicide of the remainder characters. But not a 
bit of it ! there is but one attempt at anything of the kind, and 
the result is remote from creepiness. The heroine is placed ina 
slimy dungeon by the Secret Organisation for refusing to swear 
it fealty; and she is left to rot among rats and clammy reptiles ; 
and they behave as such jim-jams are wont under the circum- 
stances ; and, if you have read your Edgar Poe, they lack the 
charm of novelty. Her escape, too, is far too easy for a well- 
regulated novel. She sees a ‘ chink of light,’ she crawls to it, she 
finds there is a door, that door she straightway opens : and so 
into liberty through a trap like a common pantomime demon ! 
In a word, Mr. Britton’s characters are subservient to his inci- 
dents, and Mr. Britton’s incidents are not Mr. Britton’s but 
somebody else’s : which is as much as to say that Mr. Britton’s 
characters are naught. The ‘fatal passion’ of the preface is 
a delusion, and the Secret Organisation a snare. But the book 
is free from padding, and the story (such as it is) is well told. 
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Nellie’s Tender Feelings would have been a more appropriate 
title than Love’s Legacy (London : Ward and Downey) for R. 
Ashe King’s new novel. Nellie had a model cousin —‘ in 
purity and charity George Gwynn was exemplary ’—who had 
also a pretty taste in poetry, and an interesting cerebral tumour. 
Nellie loved him as a sister : she often kissed him on the fore- 
head, which—considering the presence of the cerebral tumour, 
must have inconvenienced him; but he thought of Nellie’s 
tender feelings and bore it nobly. Nellie had also a bad old 
father who coveted George’s fortune ; and being afraid to leave 
it to the cerebral tumour he one night put Jaudanum into his 
nephew’s sleeping draught. Next morning George was dead, 
and Rollo, his dearest friend, was arrested for his murder. Rollo 
knew it was George’s uncle, but he preferred enduring a long 
incarceration and subsequent trial to wounding Nellie’s tender 
feelings by discovering the fact. The striking feature of the 
murder is the frenzy into which it cast the gentlemen of the 
Dublin press. Leaders, leaderettes, long articles, and endless 
paragraphs—all strangely unjournalistic in style—flood the 
book ; and lo! after all the journalists’ trouble, and after all 
Mr. Ashe King’s exertions, and after all the reader’s endur- 
ance, a letter is discovered in which the ‘exemplary’ George 
remarks that he committed suicide! This epistle he wrote 
only when he di-covered that he was poisoned by his wicked 
uncle—his sole desire being to spare Nellie’s tender feelings. 
We may add that the book might be worse than it is and yet 
be readable. 

Mr. Winder’s Fatr Castaways (london : Eden) is described 
as a romance of war and storm. The author's imagination is 
somewhat riotous and his grammar something weak. It isa 
tale of battle, murder, and sudden death, and would probably 
delight the readers of Zhe Boys of England. It is appro- 
priately bound in red. ‘ Zeast Said Soonest Mended’ (Lon- 
don: Nisbet), by Agnes Giberne, is better work than most of 
its kind. Itis the story of the daughter of a stationmaster 
who saved an express train from disaster by collision with a 
lonely truck (would anything very terrible have happened save 
to the truck ?), and who was rewarded for her presence of mind 
by a present of a gold watch and chain. Things glorious and 
golden always lead to complications: hence the story. It is 
told with simplicity and modesty ; its characters are natural ; 
and its tone is wholesome. You would scarce fancy a prior 
that the Liverpool slums, though no doubt a happy hunting- 
ground for the dealer in horrors, could be made the scene of 
a pure and elevating story. Yet this is what is done by the 
author of A Girl of the People (London: Methuen), and it will 
not be easy to find a fresher and more interesting piece of 
fiction. Distinctly superior to many of his other works is the 
late Charles Gibbon’s A Strange Wooing (London: Ward 
and Downey). The plot is not very intricate, but it is cleverly 
worked out, particularly at the end, where the mysterious imbe- 
cile gradually recovers his wits, his fortune, and his name, to 
the confusion of the regulation villain and the great joy of 
everybody else. In 7he Sign of Four (London: Blackett) Mr. 
Conan Doyle has produced a very readable if not a highly 
original or ingenious tale. It owes something to Gaboriau and 
not a little to Zhe Moonstone. The author never makes your 
pulse beat quicker, but he has not been prolix ; and you may 
spend at least as pleasant and as profitable an hour over his 
book as over many more pretentious things. 

Mr. Hume Nisbet in Baz? (f/ (London: Chatto) has written 
an outrageously sensational story of surprising interest. The 
‘god-like’ hero, Raike Morris—who only sins upon compul- 
sion—after tasting neither food nor water for a week, clad 
in the red shirt he has worn for twenty months, and armed 
only with the dead branch of a tree, stops a mail-coach—ten 
heavily armed but cowardly men and one lovely though valorous 
maiden the passengers—and without the slightest difficulty 
seizes all the valuables. After this little incident he is hurried 
through dangers any one of which would be fatal to any life 
save that of the hero of a sensational novel. His attendant 
genius, the ‘ wily Wung Ti,’ is an original and clever creation, 
and so in their several ways is everybody else, from the ‘ red- 
maned cannibal,’ Carroty Jake, to the tender-hearted Frank, 
who is tortured by an unholy passion and the prickings of a too 
sprightly conscience. The women are handsome and loyal 
sinners. Despite absurdities the book is racy and amusing. 

It would have been better for Mr. Robert Haigh if he had 
not found a publisher for his /do/aters (London: Chapman) ; 
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for he may one day write a story that will be worth read- 
ing, and then he will be ashamed of having /dola/ers to 
witness against him. He has scenes and characters—a poor 
artist, a north-country manufacturer who attempts villainy, and 
a kind of Reverend Charles Honeyman with a circle of adoring 
women—but he does not know what to do with them. He has 
no coherent story, though he has excellent materials. He too 
manifestly seeks to produce an individual effect in every chapter, 
without thought of its bearing on any motive. Indeed, he 
everywhere proclaims himself the veriest tiro in novel-writing. 
He writes cleverly, but his cleverness is unavailing. He may 
yet, however, do very well if he will be content to do as others 
before him—waste-basket instead of publishing his failures. 


A GINGERBREAD THOREAU. 


Liberty and Living: The Record of an Attempt to Secure Bread 
and Butter, Sunshine and Content, by Gardening, Fishing, 
and Hunting. By PHILIP G. HUBERT, Jr. New York: 
Putnam’s Sons. 

The intelligent reader will assuredly toss this book aside as 

a tedious imitation of Thoreau’s Wa/den ; but for the student 

of current philosophy it has a deep and bitter interest. Mr. 

Hubert curiously illustrates the effects of nineteenth century 

teaching upon the Average Person. Ere he fled to the wilder- 

ness of Long Island he was a New York journalist—one (by 
his own account) slow writing and easily read. He had been 

‘fortunate in meeting with people whose names are heard 

frequently’; he had a large house and the opportunity of 

operas, theatres, concerts, and lectures ; he was married, and 
his children multiplied around him. But so long as he was in 
populous cities pent his soul remained unsatisfied. New York’s 

‘bustling monotony, its petty concern for inanities,’ assumed a 

still more horrid aspect after being subjected to the criticism of 

Matthew Arnold. The Bachelor of Nature, as Emerson called 

him, taught Mr. Hubert that true wisdom consists in paying for 

the privilege of existence with the least possible amount of 
labour ; the author of Zen Acres Enough demonstrated how the 
veriest cit may subsist by petty farming ; so after much cogita- 
tion he resolved to fling himself into the arms of Nature and 
take a detached villa in Long Island. This house is mystically 
referred to as ‘ Home,’ and provokes to much description, from 
which the hard facts to be gleaned are simply that it has five 
bedrooms, a large hall looking on a piazza, taps of hot and cold, 
and atennis court. So far it seems only a common suburban 
residence ; but Mr. Hubtrt has not played the piano and read 

Ruskin for nothing. In his great room he had ‘a monumental 

fireplace’ capable of taking six logs at once, and above it a 

mantelpiece with ‘a broad frieze seven feet wide and three 

feet high laid off in black mortar, upon which ‘back- 
ground music-staves have been outlined with small white 
sea-pebbles,’ and ‘upon the staves is the beginning of the 
fire-motive which is heard at the end of Wagner’s Wa/hire’ 

To be in undiscording consonance, ‘the plaster of this big 

room is purposely left rough and is coloured a sombre red’; and 

the effect (which no doubt surprises by himself) is completed 
by some ‘ damaged bric-a-brac,’a gallery of life-size silhouettes, 

a few gigantic Japanese fans, and much ‘flamboyant pottery.’ 

If the happy denizen were asked how and in what this ‘ Home’ 

essentially differs from the brick-and-mortar fantasias contrived 

by retired tradespeople, he would doubtless reply that it was 
glorified by his own ambitions. These are hard to discover, 

He may be 

a Timon, but there is nothing so strong as scorn in his compo- 

but mzaus the grace of melancholy. An im- 


for indeed our author fails to define them clearly. 


sition, a Jacques ; 
proved Thoreau he almost calls himseif, but then he holds his 
original’s retirement to have been mainly inspired by a laudable 
desire of ‘self-improvement.’ The one point of likeness con- 
sists in his attempt to maintain his family by working only ten 
weeks a year, and spending the rest of his time in wood-cutting, 
gardening, fishing, and other country pursuits. At first a 
yearning for study was a guiding motive, but a few extracts 
from Mr. Hubert’s diary will show how hard this yearning was 
to soothe: himself is warrant that the week described is typi- 
cal of his intellectual achievement. There are but six entries : 
Sunday, he assures you with dignity, being devoted to church- 
going. On Monday with great courage he tackled some works 
by Mr. Henry James in 7ke Ga/axy (here followeth an erudite 
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criticism of the same); on Tuesday he finished them ; his 
Wednesday’s reading was an account of Siberia in Zhe Century, 
but the fagged and foundered student fell asleep over its mas- 
terly periods ; on Thursday he deviated into a novel by Mr. 
W. D. Howells ; Friday evening was musical, and Saturday 
was devoted to ‘a discussion of the “ good gray poet,” now re- 
ported to be very low in health.’ In truth, the self-imposed 
task of two hours’ reading per diem was the serpent in this 
Long Island Eden: ‘It may require at first,’ says he, ‘ severe 
exertion and many yawns to get through a certain book or 
article before going to bed. But it will be easier and easier 
until the day will not seem to be properly wound up without 
two hours’ reading.’ Before resolve of this antique mould even 
Messrs. Howells and James must yield at last. 

The likeness and difference between Thoreau Primus and 
Secundus will now be apparent. Both retreated to a natural 
seclusion, but Mr. Hubert took his wife and children with him. 
Thoreau eulogised patches, and his disciple tells you of his 
flannel shirt. 
has told in IVa/den about his ponds, his brute neighbours, the 
ways of animals, and the growth of plants; and if you can 
imagine Sancho Panza imitating his master’s glorification of 
chivalry, you will have an idea how Secundus rhapsodises about 


Primus, ‘with no pedestrian calm but ardently,’ 


bees and gardens and oysters. He has been good enough to 
devote a chapter to ‘What My Critics Will Say,’ wherein he 
combats by anticipation the objection that if every one were to 
follow his example the world’s business would come to a stand- 
still. But, in truth, the Ethiopian does not change his skin; 
and ifa jabbering New York journalist were marooned on an 
iceberg right against the Arctic Pole, or abandoned in an oasis 
in the Sahara, he would still not know the ‘ true inwardness’ of 
solitude. 


PFLAPDOODLE. 


The Philosopher in Slippers. By the Author of Three-Cornered 
Essays. London: Spencer Blackett. 

The Philosopher in Slippers has seen strange things in his 
time. He has canvassed a constituency for a friend ; he has 
taken the chair ata lecture; he has been to balls; he once 
wrote an article in Zhe Daily Tomahawk ; on a certain occa- 
sion, he states, he was asked to become the examiner of a large 
It must have been a solemn moment. But did our 
‘I accepted,’ he says, ‘with the same 


school. 
philosopher blench ? 
alacrity with which Earl Russell would have taken charge of 
His adventures did not end here. But 
his own words alone can do justice tothem. ‘I have startled 
off some burglars in the dead of night ; I have been run away 
with by my horse; thrown out of a carriage; nearly drowned 
in the Khine ; gone down to the bottom of a mine, and been 
shot out of the basket like so much coal’—(imagine a Philosopher 
in Slippers being shot out of a basket like so much coal !)— 
‘got among the Jews ; got among the Jesuits ; dived deep into 
the East-end ; have gone into prisons, factories, publics, work- 


the Channel Fleet.’ 


3 
? 


shops ; have had escapades and touches of romance... . 
Really, St. Paul could show no record like this. Our author is 
too modest in his apology for telling us of such adventures ; 
though, as he truly says, these things ‘happen to all young 
men when Plancus is consul, and the colours die off them in 
process of years.. A word of warning as to this last sentence 
is necessary. The uninitiated will gather from it that the Philo- 
sopher in Slippers was painted in stripes (like Tom Sawyer) in 
his youth. What he means to say is that his hairbreadth 
escapes are no longer of vivid interest—to fin-de-st¢cle readers. 
Which is true enough. 

Most of our friend’s more curious experiences were caused 
by the wild habits of his maiden aunt. This lady, who for some 
years seems to have maintained him as a kind of travelling- 
companion, was accustomed to hire ‘for a season’ a place in 
the country. A manor-house,a castle, or even a rectory, would 
do ; but she was particular in stipulating with the house-agent 
fora ghost. ‘She conceived that there was something feudal 
and baronial in the quasi-possession of a ghost.’ Being of a 
sporting turn of mind all round, she used also to insistona 
‘I represented,’ 
says her nephew, ‘to the Matertera, which I classically used 
to call her, being the aunt on the mother’s side that I was 
not in the habit of shooting, and she certainly was not!’ What 
she was not is far from clear: but no man should publicly 


right of shooting over a thousand acres. 
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confess that he called all his aunts Materteras except those he 
was in the habit of shooting. However, with great difficulty 
and after thrilling adventures, the good lady was broken of 
the habit of taking Elizabethan granges ; and in another essay 
we are told all about Boarding-Houses and Lodgings at the 
Sea-side. ‘Constant campaigning at watering-places’ our 
Philosopher found very dreary work at first. But practice, 
he says, ‘has brought us even in this difficult matter to a con- 
siderable degree of perfection,’ as will be seen from the 
following remarks: ‘As a rule the local gentry will not call 
unless they clearly understand that you are going to be a per- 
manent resident. Even then they will sniff about you for an 
immense time before they make your acquaintance.... The 
ventry, though too grand to call, were not too grand to watch 
our expenditure, or even our letters,and to make inquiries from 
the tradespeople. . . . The plan should be to get a few good 
introductions to county families—a box ticket takes you all over 
the house—and until you have time to cement these acquain- 
tanceships, to fill your own house with agreeable visitants.’ 
The casual tone of this reference to county families, by the 
way, is characteristic of the Philosopher. For instance, when 
he wishes to combine instruction with amusement, and to press 
home a lesson on the virtues of temperance, he goes out of his 
way to tell us what he knows of a certain duke, to whom an 
awful revelation was made ‘concerning the existence of his 
yiscera.’ He was a great duke—‘a hearty, rollicking, eating, 
drinking, jovial duke. His idea was the luxury of the table. 
He had his hotels in town and country, and the landlords would 
delight to tell him of the wines they had secured from rich 
vintages, and all the delicacies of earth and heaven for the eat- 
ing. One day the great duke came to a certain hotel, and the 
landlord himself waited on him with the bill of fare. Instead 
of the rich, uproarious voice, there came a faint and feeble 
quaver from the close carriage : “ Ah! Mr. Landlord, those 
happy days are over now. I always carry my dinner with me 
—a small quantity of boiled chicken.”’ The gentle humour 
of this anecdote, combined with its moral tendency, will make 
it dear to every well-regulated mind ; but there is a passage 
in an essay a little further on, called ‘ Visits and Revisits,’ 
which is inimitably pathetic. The author remembers well a 
most hospitable house in which there was ‘a bevy of fair chil- 
dren.’ ‘ The little loves,’ he cries in rapturous recollection— 
‘the laughing, smiling, curly, graceful, happy children ! 
But eight years passed away, and mighty changes happened. 
. .. A bevy (cf supra) of tall, stately damsels sailed in, 
imperial and august. With much graciousness they remem- 
bered me in the days of old, and they treated me as if the old 
chain of association were unbroken ; but for all that I knew that 
it was broken, and the charm of the old lunes gone. I could no 
longer dance the grapes before the rosebud lips, nor fold them 
to my embrace to listen to my stories.’ It is not clear how 
rosebud lips, even if folded to the embrace of a philosopher, 
could be expected to listen to a story; but ‘old lunes’ is a 
good phrase. There are many scattered about the book which 
are nearly as happy in a different way. The story of ‘two 
sylphs and a moke’— which means two ladies and a rather 
stupid young man—(p. 202)—is full of chaste imagery and in- 
genious language. ‘There is after all few ties so strong as 
the school tie,’ you are told in a touching soliloquy. ‘Were 
youever lost ina wood? It is rather hard to do so in Eng- 
land,’ is a new construction. ‘I was awoke,’ says the author 
in another place. His acquaintance with hackneyed expres- 
sions is more wide than exact. He is constantly fr7s ‘with 
young women’ who dance, as the case may be, with ‘ relying 
abandon’ or with nonchalance ; his dinners are recherché or al 
Jresco; his friends are hadétués of hotels, and his rules far 
excellence or de rigueur. A question with him is solved améu- 
lando ; everything is ad id. or to be taken cum grano ; ‘O 
Lempora, O Mores / is his ordinary invocation. In the same 
way he broods much over ‘mundane existence’; and he is 
given to being ‘immersed in abstruse problems.’ His ‘ young 
women’ he continually speaks of as Dulcineas, Abigails, and 
Amandas, tall and splendid de//es, and ‘bounding as roes.’ The 
Philosopher in Slippers is a credit to the university to which 
he says he once belonged. His choicest sentence is to come. 
* Bless ye,’ he says, ‘if sow art somewhat alone in the world, 
you will find that companionship is after all a sore need.’ 

It would be strange if there were no good things in this 
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volume ; for it contains twenty papers on the most miscellaneous 
subjects. But, as a whole, it is worthy of the most thorough and 
(though it sounds absurd) of the most unrelenting condemna- 
tion. If the ordinary shilling dreadful may be likened to 
spiritual gin, such flapdoodle as this is comparable to nothing 
but certain of the patented foods on which unfortunate babies 
are starved : acheap pabulum neither nourishing to the mind 
nor pleasant to the taste. 


OLD AND NEW. 


Wells Wills (London: Kegan Paul), arranged in parishes 
and annotated by Frederic William Weaver, M.A., consists of 
extracts from the ‘ whole of the wills contained in the first two 
books of wills at the District Probate Registry, Wells.’ The 
number is six hundred or so, and the date 1528 (a few are 
earlier) to 1536. Such volumes are the delight of the anti- 
quary, though the general hath them in abhorrence : wherein 
the general is wrong. You have hints of the life of the time 
even in matter-of-fact statements like that of Robert Pyers 
(27th Oct. 1532), who leaves ‘to Johan my daughter v. sponys 
of sylver, 4 platter, a podynger, and a sawsar’; to ‘ Isabele 
Wryge my seconde pan, and a broken krock, a plater, a 
podynger, and a sowcer,’ only to be delivered ‘after the de- 
ceese of my wyff.’ Robert also gives to the ‘ light of Allsowllys 
a shepe.’ In almost every case the churchyard where the 
maker wished to be buried was indicated, and there is always 
some gift to a church or a particular priest. We have also 
mention of the od¢¢ or year-mind. Thus one testator decrees 
that prayers should be said for ‘xxx yers for my sowle, my 
wiff and childrens sowles, with all my frynds’ sowles.’ In 
another case it is ‘ my sowle and all cristyn sowlys,’ with alms 
on the day of his burial. 

Mr. T. E. Scrutton introduces 7he Law of Copyright (Lon- 
don: Clowes), which is a revised issue of his 7vreatise on 
Copyright, with a preface in which he roundly abuses the first 
edition. It was,he tells us, a prize essay, and ‘it is acommon- 
place of criticism that from a prize essay no good thing can 
come.’ It also included a great deal of superfluous theory, 
whilst the text of the English statutes was wholly wanting. Of 
course he only tells of these defects to assure that all are now 
remedied; and indeed his work is a very creditable perform- 
ance. The style is smooth, clear, and direct ; all the chief 
cases—and only the chief cases—are referred to; and each 
division is brought down to date. The first fifty pages are 
devoted to a very interesting summary of the history of the 
subject, after which the author's rights at common law are dis- 
cussed. These were much as the snakes in Iceland ; but that 
matters little now, for there has been a good deal of legislative 
action. There are chapters on colonial and international as 
well as home copyright ; and there is a useful appendix of 
statutes, concluding with the Berne Convention. 

The prose poem is a hopelessly difficult form of literary 
composition, and he is a bold man who would undertake it. 
Turguenieff’s Sené/ia depend for their effect entirely upon their 
form. They are but a series of delicate impressions, of the 
flimsiest interest and touched in with the lightest possible hand. 
Mr. MacMullan in his translation (Bristol : Arrowsmith) has 
reproduced boldly and bluntly the meaning of the original. 
The bones are there, but the spirit has vanished in the Eng- 
lishing. The fault is not wholly Mr. MacMullan’s own. The 
task he set himself was well-nigh insuperable. In_so rigid 


na 
iis 


a language as ours it is impossible to depict men and S 
whose truth and vitality depend upon the simplicity of their 
presentation. The English reader who has the merest acquaint- 
ance with German will well-advised to discard Mr. Mac- 
Mullan’s aid and go back io Lange’s admirable version. 

Miss (or Mrs.) Emily A. Richings is one of the host of impres- 
sionable ladies who hunt for their impressions all over the world, 
with a view to distributing them in the shape of books of travel. 
She has ‘a scrambling journal, written at all hours, early 
and late, in bed and out of bed, in doors and out of doors, 
wherefrom she has compiled /7 the Shadow of Etna (Lon- 
don: Wells). She has compiled it, too, in a way that would 
merit praise, were it not that so many ephemeral books of im- 
pressions have already been written about Etna and Sicily and 
eked out with scraps of archiological and historical know- 
ledge concerning those old Greeks, Romans, Carthaginians, 
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Saracens, and Normans who preceded the tourist. As things 
are, one is tempted to groan aloud, like Miss Richings— 
when ‘all day long Greeks, Romans, and Carthaginians, 
facts, fictions, and fables had been shot at her head as if from 
a catapult by a very intelligent guide’—‘ Do have done with 
those old Greeks.’ 

Forty Days in the Holy Land (London: Kegan Paul) is an 
account of a visit which a family party of excellent High 
Church people paid to Palestine in the spring of last year. In 
a sense the title may be said to condemn the book ; for little 
that is worth the telling can be seen in forty days on such 
beaten ground as Jerusalem and the tourist routes between 
it and Jaffa and Damascus. But Mrs. Mitchell’s narrative is 
written with a naive and conscientious sincerity that should be 
a saving grace in the eyes of readers and critics. ’Tis unlike 
the ballet-girl’s skirt, for it begins too soon and leaves off too 
late. She takes the reader into the train with her at Charing 
Cross, and never leaves him until she has deposited him safely 
at the same spot on her return. It is much to the credit of 
herself and friends that their pilgrim spirit and enthusiasm 
survived the shocks of Palestine. But she confesses to dis- 
gust at the filth of the modern Joppa, to amazement at some 
of the demonstrations of Christian love and fellowship afforded 
by the sects gathered at Jerusalem, and to disappointment in 
the Jordan, with,its muddy waters, its sultry banks, and its 
atrocious insects. 

We have also received 7he Cyclopedia of Card and Table 
Games (London : Routledge), which is a handsome as well as 
a complete handbook ; Uncle Dumpte’s Merrie Months (Lon- 
don: Dean), a comic calendar for young folks written by 
R. St. John Corbet and illustrated by J. H. Roberts ; a new 
edition, being the sixth, of Wood’s Popular Natural History 
(London : Routledge), and pamphlets entitled New Thoughts 
(London : Reeves), by F. J. Wilson; and Zhe Duties of the 
State (London: The Liberty and Property Defence League). 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
FICTION. 


Aniwee. Lady Florence Dixie. London: Henry. 


BioGrapuy. 
Sir William M*Arthur. Thomas M‘Cullagh. London: 
Hodder. 7s. 6d. 
THEOLOGY. 
Gethsemane. Newman Hall. Edinburgh: Clark. 
Revelation and its Record. <A. B. Cameron. Edinburgh: 
Elliot. 4s. 
The Expositor. Vol. it. London: Hodder. 
The Homilist. London: Houlston. 
MISCELLANEA. 


Dissertations on Metaphysics. James Skinner. Edinburgh: 


Elliot. Ss. 
Philoctetes. W. C. Jebb. Cambridge: University Press. 
12s. 6d. 


Studies in Statistics. G. B. Longstaff. London : Stanford. 

The Counsels and Reflections of Francesco Guicctardinit. Trans- 
lated by N. H. Thomson. London: Kegan Paul. 

The Historical Geography of Asia Minor. W. M. Ramsay. 
London: Murray. 

The Scottish Law Review and Sheriff Court Reports. Glas- 
gow : Hodge. 

ForEIGN. 

Aegypten. \K. Baedeker. 2. Thl.: Ober-Aegypten. Leipzig : 
Baedeker. 10m. 

Almanach de Gotha, Annuaire généalogique, diplomatique et 
statistique. 1891. Gotha: Perthes. 6m. 80 pf. 

Charcot (J.-M.): Guvres compictes. Tome 1X. Avec figures 
et planches. Paris: Lecrosnier. 15 fr. 

Commentaire sur les épitres de S. Paul aux Colossiens, aux 
Ephésiens et a Philémon. HH. Oltramare. 2 vols. Paris: 
Fischbacher. 15 fr. 

Das Kupferstich-Werk d. Withelm Hondius. J. C. Block. 
Danzig: Kafemann. Io m. 

Der Hohencultus asiatischer u. europdischer Volker. ¥rhr. F. 
von Andrian. Wien: Konegen. 10m. 

Die griechischen Dialekte. 1. Bd.: Der siid-achaische Dialekt. 
O. Hoffmann. Goettingen: Vandenhoeck. 8 m. 











Die griechischen Vasen m. Lieblingsinschriften. WW. Klein, 
Leipzig: Freytag. 7 m. 

Die Kunst der Etrusker. Th. Seemann. Dresden: Hoffmann, 
6 m. 

Grands a’Espagne et petits princes allemands au XVIIT, stécle, 
A. Morel-Fatio. Madrid: Murillo. 5 pes. 50 c. 

Hetl dir im Siegerkranz. ©. Schubin. — Braunschweig ; 
Westermann. 5 m. 

Histoire littéraire de la Suisse romande des origines anos jours, 
V. Rossel. Tome ll. Basel: Georg. 6m. 

Historia general de Espaia. M. Lafuente. Tomo XXIIL 
Barcelona: Montaner. 5 pes. 

Kunstkritische Studien tib. italienische Malerei. Die Galerien 
zu Munchen u. Dresden. J. Lermolieff. Leipzig: Brock- 
haus. 10m. 

La famille primitive. C. N. Starcke. Paris: Alcan. 6 fr. 

Lehrbuch der japanischen Umgangssprache. ®. Lange. Berlin ; 
Spemann, 24m. 

Les chefs @auvre delart au XIX. sitcle;: (école francaise de 
David &@ Delacroix, ill. Paris: Librairie Illustr. 26 fr. 

Marthe. Georgette. Une vie perdue. Trois nouvelles. Mme, 
E. de Pressensé. Paris: Fischbacher. 2 fr. 

Suaheli-Handbuch. WW. von Saint Paul Illaire. Berlin: 
Spemann. Iom. 50 pf. 

Vergleichendes Worterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen, 
A. Fick. 4. Aufl. Goettingen: Vandenhoeck. 14 m. 
Worterbuch der Suaheli-Sprache, Suaheli-Deutsch u. Deutsch- 
Suahelt, Nach den vorhandenen Quellen bearb. C. G, 

Bittner. Berlin: Spemann. 13 m. 


~ CURATIVE _MAGNETISM. 


ROBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED 
MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE 
APPLIANCES. 





— B ELTS, 


 Psieee  ianhiaiaimeiea 


—— ae = ies 

ee an 

reas ae Etc, 
For the Relief and Cure of 

RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, 

BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 

LIVER COMPLAINT, KIDNEY DISEASE, 

NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, Etc. 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL MEANS OF 
APPLYING ELECTRICITY 
FOR HEALTH PURPOSES. 


LORD CHARLES LENNOX KERR, Scottish Club, London, writes :—‘ Havin 
found your Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to rheumatic pains generally, 
you have my cordial permission to use my name as a reference.’—5th May 1888. 

The Hon. Mrs. BAILLIE HAMILTON is glad to inform Mr. Smith that 
Robert Middlemas has experienced complete freedom from pain after wearing the 
Magnetic Cap half an hour. 

The Rev. G. W. GUEST, The Rectory, Lyinm, Cheshire, writes :—‘ Dear Sir 
—I beg to enclose cheque for the Magnetic Lung Invigorator which I received 
yesterday. ‘The poor man for whom I bought the Knee Cap last year was suffering 
from rheumatism in the knee, which quite crippled him at times. Now he can 
always go about with comfort.’—29th November 1884. 

The Rev. WILLIAM REED, Vicar of Wandsworth, Wandsworth Vicarage, 
London, writes :—‘ The Rev. Wm. Reed found the enclosed Magnetic Belt most use- 
ful during the last severe winter, and he will be glad if Mr. Smith will rey air and 
return it to him as soon as possible, as he wishes to recommence wearing the Belt 
without delay.’—6th October 1888. 


R. SMITH, 
4 FREDERICK STREET, ano 12 MAITLAND 
STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Sole Manufacturer. 





For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a 
means of restoring and maintaining Health, lists of Testimonials from 
all parts of the country, Price Lists, etc., see 48-page Illustrated 
Pamphlet, to be had gratis on application. 
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THE NATIONAL OBSERVER  9U8 COFFEES 


Are selected from the most favoured plantations. Are roasted 
A Record and Review and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and grateful 
Published simultaneously in aroma. Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterated 


LONDON AND EDINBURGH with Chicory only when ordered. 
Every SATURDAY : PRICE SIXPENCE. | THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
= | FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER in Politics is slaiitai Constitutional and | g and 11 FREDERICK STREET, and) , : 
Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Finance, Sports, Agriculture, 79 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 
and other topics are treated by eminent writers. | 
Among signing Contributors are the following :— 


Faepenicx Gregxwoon. Wo. ARCHER. | WINTER STORAGE OF COALS. 

















Davip Hannay. Sir GeorGe Dovctas. 

W. E. HENLEY. Dr. FELKIN. 

WALTER WHYTE. W. B. Yeats. M ESSRS. JOH N SM ITH & SONS, 

Cosmo MONKHOUSE. H. O. ARNOLD ForsTER | Coal and Coke Merchants, 

Epmunp Gosse. Professor Lewis CAMPBELL. 

J. MacLaren Copsan. J. M. Barrie. | 37 LOTH . AN ROAD. 

Sheriff CAMPION. Francis Watr. 

HuGu HAvisurTon. Dr. RICHARD GARNETT. WEEKLY PRICE LIST. Per ton. 

Sir W. G. Simpson. RupyArp KIPLING. & 3alquhatstone Black Band Coal, . . - 2s 6d. 

Horace HuTcHINsOoNn. S. STEPNIAK. | Brownieside and Stepends, 5 ; ‘ ; : ; . 21S. 

P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. T. W. Russet, M.P. | Fernieg and Wallsend (Al saa ; E 2 . . oe i 
; . Mocs . ies ties erniegare and Stanrig P ‘ ‘ ‘ . - 18s. 6d. 

Rev. Dr. J. G. McPHERSON. May KENDALL. Shawhald anil Wichiowall, é : é . 478. 6d. 

ALICE MEYNELL. GRAHAM R. Tomson. | Fauldhouse Jewel (17s.); Kiltongue, ‘ : ; . . 16s. 6d. 

EuSTACE BALFOUR. ANDREW LANG. | Riddled Small Coal (17s 6d. 33 H ay eres e e ° ° ° 16s. 

A. C. SWINBURNE. James Payn | Double sang ng Washed Nuts _ 6d.); Screened Nuts, ‘ . 358 ie 

—eacigye : Sige age Meaea ai | Briquettes (200 Large or 400 Small) ; 19S. 

Cras. W cin R. L. STEVENSON. | N.B.—The above are Casu Prices, and include all Charges for Cartage and 

The Author of Fo'c's'le Yarns. H. S. C. EVERARD. Portage. All Accounts unpaid at the expiry of One Month from date of 

Etc. Etc. delivery will be charged Credit Prices and no Discount allowed. 


Wagon Loads (Five Tons) Sixpence per Ton less than the above Rates. 


The ‘MODERN MEN’ Series, Wis rcr: Owewces== 





which forms a feature of the Journal, includes literary and critical portraits of— STOCK BRIDGE—18 N.-W. Circus Piace, P.O. 
R. L. STEVENSON. Sir J. E. Mivvais. NEWINGTON.—49 NEWINGTON Roap. 
A. J. BALFour. F. J. FURNIVALL. Se eaeaet sae ae Roap, T.O. 
one ae , m 5 + Zo HAYMARKET—18 HAyMARKET TERRACE. 
pee — oe eh es = _ GRANGE—31 MarcumonT Roan, T.O. 
sore OSEBERY. une sORD CHIEF- JUSTICE. ed September 1890. Telephone No. 227. 
Lewis Morris. Sir CHartes HALteE. 
Tuomas KeiTH. Cardinal NewMAN. , "UR TU 
Sir GEorGE Otto TREVELYAN. ‘Gye.’ A= AND MODERN F UR TU RE, 
Henry Du Prk LasoucHERre. Sir JAMES HANNEN TEXTIL ES, POTTERY, AND fons 
J. A. Froupe. A. C. SwInBURNE. —— 
Wat WHITMAN. W. E. GLapsTONE. W 
Josern Lister. Cardinal MANNING. R O B E R T s O I F, 


H. M. STaNey. Count Von MotTxe. 39 QUEENSFERRY STRE E a; 
H. Riper HaGGArp. Dr. MARTINEAU. ED I NB U R Cc H. 




















Tom Morris. Mr. Justice HAwkKINs. 
HENRIK IBSEN. Joun Morey. 
Ropert BRowninG. AUGUSTE Ropin. Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 
M. Cuarcor. Sir Joseru EvGar Bornm. 
The DuKE oF ARGYLL. A. kh #. & MARSHALL’S 
Henry IRVING. Sir Wa. V. Harcourt. 
CHARLES STEWART PARNELL. W. S. GILBERT. 
PRINCE BISMARCK. C. H. SpuRGEON. 
W. G. GRACE. CHARLES KEENE. 
Pore LEo xu! BisHop OF PETERBOROUGH. TA THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
ForTUNE bu BolsGoBEY. W. D. Howe ts. 
ANDREW LANG. The Lorp Justice-GENERAL FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 
Rupo-pu ViRCHOW. GEorGE LEwis. | 
Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON,?.R.A. WILLIAM BLACK. 
JoHANNES BrauMs. ‘GENERAL’ Bootu. MISS BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET 
Le Brav’ GENERAL. Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN. Appointed SOLE AGENT for— 
GEORGE MEREDITH. ALPHONSE DAUDET. ‘ A 
SARASATE. Mark Twain. DOMESTIC’ SEWING MACHINE. 
A. G. EIFFEL. FREDERICK GREENWOOD. AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE. 
bedhnsae " Rev. S. A. Barner, WILLCOX & GIBB'S SEWING MACHINE. 
yeneral Sir FREDERICK RORERTS. Citizen ANDREW CARNEGIE. 2 
Gronce Bi. Sties. iii BUTTERICK'S PAPER PATTERNS. 
Aucusrus Hannis. M. Guy pe Mavrassanr. EXPERIENCED MECHANIC FOR REPAIRS, 
Archdeacon FARRAR. Sir HERBERT S. OAKELEY. = 
ARTHUR W. PINERO. G. J. GoscHEN. 
General Lorp Wo tse Ley, V.C. Lorp TENNYSON. MISS BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET~—fifs7 FLOOR. 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be had of every Bookseller and TODD & CQO., W REATHS, CROSSES, 
Railway Bookstall. FLorISTS, AND BOUQUETS. 
To I R 7 MAITLAND STREET, Unequalled in Britain. 
Oo LonDON READERS. © a a ji - wr 
, EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVER is onsale at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s ssi ‘ ; : . 
Bo — at the fi ic »wing Railway Stations :—King’s Cross, St. Pancras, Euston, 
Paddington, Addison Re¢ oad, Victoria, Charing Cross, Waterloo, Cannon Street, THE 


Broad “Street, Liverpool Street, London Bridge, Holborn Viaduct, etc.; and 

also of numerous Newsagents, among others:—Everett and Co., Royal Ex- ‘ ’ 

change; Leathwait and Simmons, 1 Pope’s Head Alley, Cornhill; D. R. DANDIE DINMONT 

Duncan, 186 Fleet Street; Steel and Jones, Spring Gardens; May and 

W ilams, Piccadilly; Farmer and Sons, Edwardes Terrace, Kensington; OL D SCOTC H WH I SKY 

Bolton's Library, Knig ghtsbridge; E. M. Weight, Albert Gate; M. Pittman, 7 

41 High Street, Notting Hill; H. Smith and Son, 25 Hill Road, Wimbledon; - 

A. aay 57 High Street, Putney; J. White, 89 King Street, Hammersmith ; 

and at the Street Stalls at the Royal Courts of Justice, Burlington House, Hyde Dr. 

Park Corner, Marble Arch, St. Mildred’s House (Poultry), etc. . . i : tte. — 
“A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 


STEVENSON MACADAM says— 





Notice To LONDON AND SUBURBAN NEWSAGENTS, Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVER can be obtained wholesale after 3 A.M. on er ae 


Saturday morning at 125 FLEET STREE1 
= Sole Proprietors— 


OFFICES: A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


115 FLEET STREET, LONDON. ' oo 
9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. LEITH AND LONDON. 


THOMAS JACKSON & SON, COACH BUILDERS. 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 
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Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERGANTILE INSURANGE GOMPANY. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER A. ND SPECIAL ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. 





rT 


FIRE. LIFE. _ ANNUITIES." 


TOTAL ASSET S, ; ‘ ; : j £,10,075,213 
The Funds of the Life Department are not liable for Obligations under the Fire Department, nor are the Funds of the Fire Department li tabl e for obligations under 
the Life Department. In this Company, therefore, the Investments for the Life De horton ent are kept entirely separate 


Jrom those for the Fire Department, as set forth in the Balance-Sheet. 


President.—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ROXBURGHE. Vice-President.—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
EXTRAORDINARY DIRECTORS. 

Right Hon. Lorp NorTHBOURNE. | Right Hon. The Ear or ABERDEEN. | The Hon. Lorp WELLWoop. 
Sir MatrHew White Rip-tey, Bart., M.P. | Right Hon. Lorp ForBEs. 


Right Hon. The Eart oF STRATHMORE. 
Right Hon. Lorp WoLverTon. 


Chairman of General Court of Directors—Daviv Davipson, Esq. 
EDINBURGH BOARD. 

FREDERICK PitTMaNn, Esq. 

CHARLES GAIRDNER, Esq., LL.D. 

RatruH Dunpas, Esq. 


Right Hon. The Ear or E Gin. 
Sir THOMAS CLARK, Bart. 
CHARLES B. LoGAn, Esq 


J. F. WaLKeR Drummonp, Esq. 
Davip B. Waucuope, Esq. 


Sir James GARDINER Bairp, Bart. 
GeorGce AULDJO JamiEsoN, Esq. Joun Wuarton Top, Esq. Cuarces C. Maconocuieg, Esq. 
Sir JAmes H. Gipson-Craic, Bart. 
Manager—A. Gicuirs Smitn, F.R.S.E Secretary—Puitip R. D. MACLAGAN. Actuary—THOMAS WALLACE. 
Medical Officers —JOHN Motr, M.D., F.R.C.P., and J. PLavrarr, M.B., F.R.C.1 
Solicitors—J. & F. ANDERSON, W.S. ‘ ~ <Auditor—Jamrs Havpane, C.A. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


spared RTANT FEATURES. 












All Bonuses now vest on Declaration, while in the event of a claim arising unc ler a Ihe Suicide C! ause is abolished. 
participating policy even before a Declaration of bonus, the usuz al intermediate | The form of policy has been shortened and simplified so that the true meaning of 
bonus will e paid. the contract may be readily ascertained. 
The period during which a lapsed policy may be revived is extended to one year, | Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 
and the fine payable on revival is much reduced. Premiums adjusted to each half-year of age. 
The Surrender Value of a lapsed policy is now held at the credit of the assured Minimum Sunrenter Values fixed 
during the extended pe riod of ten years; and during that period the option is Policy not f ited by error in Proposal Papers, unle s accompanied by fraud. 
eral fi oa ym of policies from restriction in Residence, Occupation, and Travel. = 


allowed of taking a paid-u» policy calculated on very favourable terms. Ge 


-‘NINE-TENTHS of the WHOLE PROFITS of the LIFE ASSURANCE BRANCH are allocated to 
PARTICIPATING POLICIES. 
ANNUITY BRANCH-—ANNUITIES, Immediate, Contingent, or Deferred, are granted on favourable term: 
FIRE DEPARTMENT -~— Property of nearly every description insured at Home and Abroad at the lowest rate of Premium corresponding to the risk. 
LOSSES PROMPTLY AND LIBERALLY SETTLED. 
PROSPECTUSES MAY BE HAD AT THE CHIEF OFFICES, BRANCHES, OR AGENCIES. 








CHIEF OFFICES— 
EDINBURGH—64 PRINCES STREET. | LONDON ADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
International Exhibition, Edinburgh, 1890. 









































NO BATH-ROOM OR CARRIACE EQUIPPED WITHOUT 
aie CORK MATS 
INN 
WAAAY ae 
Wu: : (Same as used by Lorp SALispury and Mr. GLADSTONE.) Pp 
(XX YW Are the Finest Carriage and Bath-Room Mats. 
YY - Sizes—12 by12to20 by 45in. Prices—3s. to 24s. each. 
7 CAUTION—/nferior Mats being now offered to the Public, please 
Z note that each Mat is branded ‘RANKIN’'S CORK MAT.’ 











Of Leading Chemists and Furnishing Houses, or 
WM. RANKIN & SONS, Cork Merchants, Glasgow & Lisbon. 
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